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DR. BELL AS HE LOOKS TODAY 


ECENT experiments of Alexander Graham 
Bell seem to have established the fact that the 
world is a step nearer to the solution of the 

problem of navigating the air than ever before. 
Professor Bell has been conducting a series of tests 
on his Cape Breton estate of Beinn Bhreagh for 
several years, and quite recently he has succeeded 
in getting his latest designed kite, the Frost King, 
to lift a man wighing 165 pounds to a height of 
thirty feet and to support him there steadily. 

The kite used in this experiment is constructed 
of 1,300 tetrahedral cells, having a total area of 
752 square feet of silk, making a supporting sur- 
face of 400 square feet. It bore aloft not only its 
own weight of sixty-one pounds, but also a load 
comprising flying lines, dangling ropesand a rope 
ladder, making sixty-two pounds more, together 
with the ascensionist, in all a total a 288 pounds. 
The kite remained under perfect control of the 
operator, and its descent was slow and steady. It 
alighted on the ground withont perceptible jar and 
with no injury to its delicate cells. Its enthusi- 
astic inventor hails its performance as another 
milestone on the road toward complete success in 
the scheme of navigating the upper regions with 
bodies heavier than air. 

It is now about seven years since Professor Bell 
became so thoroughly a believer in the possibility 
of making a successful flying machine that he 
abandoned all other enterprises and devoted him- 
self exclusively to efforts in that direction. He 
Started out with the foundation principle that a 
kite, if properly constructed and fitted with an 
engine and propeller, would become the model of 
the flying machine of the future. With that end 
in view, he has build hundreds of kites of every 
conceivable pattern, and the end is not yet. 

At first thought the exploiting of kites seems 
rather undignified fora full grown man, more es- 
pecially for a man who has done such wonders in 
Scientfic attainment as Professor Bell. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that so distinguished a man 
as Sir Isaac Newton spent a good deal of time over 
the blowing of soap bubbles with excellent results, 
and that the pioneer of American scientific dis- 
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DR. BELL’S KITE 


covery, the renowned Dr. Franklin himself, made 
a convenience of the humble kite. ‘‘ Strength and 
lightness’’ has been the long sought for combina- 
tion, the happy coalition which every air navigator 
has been craving for years. 

There is a well established law which, put into 
homely language is to the effect that the weight 
increases as the cube, where as the surface in- 
creases only as the square. That means, for in- 
stance, that if one were building kites of increas- 
ing size, every time the surface was multiplied by 
two the weight would be multiplied by three. 
Thus the weight would always go on increasing 
so much more rapidly than the expanse, the kites 
remaining of the same proportional strength. A 
size is soon reached where the weight proves fatal 
and the kite cannot be made to ascend. 

When he first began, to experiment, Professor 
Bell built kites of the box variety in increasing 
sizes. He very soon came in conflict with the law 
of limitation. Nothing short of a cyclone would 
lift his kite from the ground, even though the size 
were quite moderate. For a long time everything 
he tried failed, and every attempt he made to soar 
upward was frustrated by the law which all pre- 
ceding scientists had declared inexorable. 

At last after he had exhausted about all of his 
ingenuity and a good share of his patience Profes- 
sor Bell hit upon a scheme by means of which he 
actually circumvents this stubborn law of mathe- 
matics It is such a simpletrick, after one knows 
it, that not to have guessed it seems absurd. 
Take three straws, for illustrative purposes only, 
and join their ends so as to form atriangle. Then 
at each angle or corner of the figure so formed erect 
another straw of the length of those already used 
and bring their free ends together at the top. 
That will produce the framework of one of Profes- 
sor Bell’s greatly discussed tetradedral cells, It 
is in reality a frame having four bases or sides. 
Now cover any two sides—they are all precisely 
alike—with silk and the result is a one celled Bell 
kite. 

It is by joining cell to cell that the inventor 
builds up his largest structures and so overcomes 
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the law that weight must increase faster that the 
spread of surface. It is in this way that his mam- 
moth kites, those having hundreds of square feet 
of surface, remain in every respect proportional to 
those of smallersize. These cells possess remark- 
able strength even when the pieces of which they 
are composed are exceedingly frail. They are not 
simply braced in two directions like a triangle, 
but in three like a solid. The cells are wonder- 
fully light in proportion to their expanse of sur- 
face. A frame of this pattern strong enough to 
lift a man weighs but twelve pounds. The most 
encouraging thing is that these larger kites are the 
best fliers, and their stability even in the most 
fitful of winds is surprising. 

In Professor Bell’s earlier experiments the frame- 
work of the cells was made of black spruce, but 
since his later machines are designed for man lift- 
ing purposes aluminum is used. Thus far the 
kites have been started on their upward flight 
precisely as a toy kite is Started—by being pulled 
forward against the aircurrent. The inventor de- 
clares that iftoy kites rise by being pulled forward 
larger machines will rise by being propelled in the 
same direction. His latest test has made it certain 
that a kite loaded with a propeller and steering 
apparatus can be flown, and it looks now as if the 
aeroplane type of flying machine were destined to 
outstrip the gas bag device in the race for practical 
results. 

Professor Bell’s career as a scientific investigator 
reads like afairy tale. Just before he made known 
his invention of the telephone he was a teacher on 
a small stipend in a school for deaf-mutes in 
Boston. That was over thirty years ago, and 
within a few years from that memorbale announce- 
ment—so wonderful that it seemed incredible at the 
time—his check was good for millions. In one 
marvelous leap he took his place at the head of the 
list of scientists in America and became a million- 
aire philanthropist, spending his fortune lavishly 
for the betterment of deaf-mutes and applying his 
genius to the discovery of some means to remedy 
their lamentable state. 

But his desire to unravel the secrets of nature 
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has ripened into a passion which no mere acquisi- 
tion of wealth or position can satisfy. It is his 
fondest wish that he may live long enough to solve 
for mankind the problem which he believes to be 
just within his grasp and which to his clairvoyant 
sight is no longer veiled in impenetrable mystery. 
AvuGusTus Goss. 


Camp Chocorua 


My DrEAR Mr. Eprror :—I send vou enclosed, 
as you request, a few photographs taken at Camp 
Chocorua during last summer. We had twenty- 
one boys with us, eleven hearing and ten deaf, the 
heartiest, snappiest lot of youngsters ever col- 
lected together. For their greater profit and 
pleasure in school and out and for convenience in 
handling them, they were divided into Juniors and 
Seniors, and they were provided with separate 
school-rooms and sleeping quarters, which, with 
a number of additional instructors and companions 
enabled us to accomplish even more than in the 
past. The boys were all greatly benefited physi- 
cally and, in the estimation of parents and in- 
structors from whom I have heard, mentally like- 
wise. 

The summer was marked by a number of long 
tramps and by many shorter outings. Wecamped 
out for some time at Silver Lake where school 
kept as usual, in the open air when it was pleas- 
ant and under canvas when it rained, and the 
boys spent the balance of the time boating, fish- 
ing and bathing, and in tramps to points of inter- 
est more conveniently reached from there than 
from the home camp. 

The most enjoyed event of the summer was the 
‘‘Long Walk ’’ for which the boys were prepar- 
ing themselves all through the season and which 
came off near its close. It was to be over Mt. 
Washington, the foot of which is forty miles from 
our camp, and only those boys who had proved 
themselves able to endure prolonged and severe 
exertion without excessive exhaustion were per- 
mitted to join in it. When the day arrived 
eleven of the Seniors were judged fit to make the 
trip. We saved ten miles by tramping in the 
early morning to Silver Lake station where we 
took a freight train for Intervale Junction. From 
here to the foot of the mountain is about thirty 
miles and we calculated to make the distance be- 
fore nightfall, although we had been told it was 
impossible. We not only did it, but were almost 
half way up to the top before it grew so dark that 
we could not proceed and we were forced to camp 
out in the woods. The next morning, bright and 
early, we proceeded to Hermit I,ake, near the 
entrance of Tuckerman’s Ravine, where we had 
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breakfast, and by half-past nine were on the 
summit and resting ourselves at the hotel, Here 
we visited the office of ‘‘ Among the Clouds,’ the 
only newspaper printed on top of a mountain, 
and at noon partook of an excellent dinner, with 
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some three or four hundred other people who 
had come up by rail. At about two o’clock the 
party started down the ‘‘ bridle path ’’ to Craw- 
ford’s where we emerged from the woods at dusk 
in the midst of a heavy rain storm. The hotel 
was full, and there was no other house within 
five miles, but we succeeded in getting shelter for 
the night in a workman’s train drawn up ona 
siding. The men here made us very welcome, 
and allowed us to dry our clothes at their fire, 
to prepare and eat our food in their combined 
kitchen and dining car and to bunk on the floor 
at night. As it was still raining heavily the 
next day, part of the boys elected to proceed to 
Silver Lake by train, while the balance persisted 
in hoofing it. The latter included every one of 
the deaf boys and buta single hearing one. They 
were more than repaid for the exertion and dis- 
comfort by the views they enjoyed on the way 
through Crawford’s Notch. ‘Those who have 
seen them only from a train can have no real con- 
ception of their beauty and grandeur. Those 
who took the train reached home the same night, 
and the other party, after spending the night in 
ahunter’s cabin in the woods, arrived at noon 
the next day. 

I am sorry that the roughness of the trail and 
the necessity of carrying blankets and supplies 
made it impossible to take my camera along on 
this trip so that I might give your readers some 
idea of the beautiful scenery we encountered. 
Those who make the.regulation trip over Mt. 
Washington—up by rail and down by stage— 
know but the smallest part of what is worth 
seeing. The Crystal Cascades, Hermit’s Lake, 
and Fall ofa Thousand Streams, the near at hand 
views of the mountain peaks and the strange 
shapes they assume as seen at different angles 
from the trail, the exhileration of the climb, the 
night spent on the bed of moss with the stars 
shining through the tall pine, and the numerous 
amusing incidents of the trip—these are the things 
that will stick in our memories, not the view from 
the top which was the ostensible object of the 
climb. 

Very truly yours, 
S. G. DAvinson, 
a ates 


Trenton.—Rev. C. O. Dantzer held his usual 
monthly service for the deaf at Christ Church 
Sunday evening the 11th ult., and was largely 
attended, the number being increased by Messrs. 
Henry A. and Robert Heller, of Lambertville. 
The last named was accompanied by his thir- 
teen-year old daughter Marguerite. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bowker have moved from Conrad 
street to a more modern and roomy house on 
Cook avenue. 
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Annie Johnson’s Evidence of Gratitude. 


(From The Wisconsin Times.) 


HE following letter was written by Annie 

Johnson, one of the blind-deaf students in 
this school. Last spring Annie developed what 
appeared to be a case of rheumatism. She was 
sent to the hospital where her difficulty was pro- 
nounced tuberculosis of the bone. Treatment was 
given from which she seenied to derive much bene- 
fit and was sent home apparently nearly well. 
During the sunimer the difficulty returned and an 
operation for tuberculosis of the bone was under- 
taken. During this operation it was discovered 
that the difficulty was of a cancerous nature and 
an amputation was pronounced necessary. The 
lee was amputated above the knee. Annie went 
through this opertion bravely although she did 
not expect to recover from it. Within a few weeks 
she had an attack of appendicitis and an operation 
for this was found necessary. It was after this 
second operation and during her convalescence 
that this letter was written. 

Mr. Wade, to whom the letter is written, is a 
philanthropist who has made it his special object 
to look after the education of the blind-deaf 
throughout the country. 

We publish the letter as a striking evidence of 
the gratitude of a buoyant spirit meeting more of 
the afflictions of life than others are -alled upon 
to endure. Annie neither sees, nor hears, not 
walks, yet her whole nature is optimistic and grate- 
ful. She is a perpetual rebuke to ane ungrateful, 
the pessimistic, and the irreverent: E. W. W. 


SACRED HEART HOSPITAL, ! 
EAvu CLAIRE, WIS , 

Wednesday, November 8, 

My Own DEAR GRANDPA:—Suppose I try toscribble 
out a letter to you with a pencil. I know you will wonder 
why I don’t use my ndonbetoee when I have it. Well, I 
will tell you how it happens _ I did not take it with me to 
the hospital this time, for I thought I would not be able to 
use it. My little sister, Mabel, just wrote a letter to my 
brother, John, telling him to bring me the typewriter as 
soon as he could. I told her how to spell the words and 
so we got along. She has gone for dinner now and will 
come back at 2 o’clock. I am going to write to you to pass 
the time away while she is gone. When I am able to sit 
up, Pll write a little better than this. Now I shall tell you 
how I am writing. I am lying in bed, andas I write I must 
hold the paper on my breast. Itslips away forevery letter 
I write. I cannot see to keep on the lines so my writing 
looks bad. I hope you will accept it just as happily for 
that, How are you getting along, Grandpa? Ihad a letter 
from Miss Rice, in which she told me you were ill. Oh, 
Grandpa! if you only knew how my heart feltto asad tune 
b! hen I read it. I said to my little sister, “‘I- wish I had 
been able to write to you.”? But I was about dying myself, 
so I know you will excuse me for not doing it. I suppose 
you have heard from Miss Rice that I have passed through 
my second operation. Nobody ever thought I would, but 
I will get over it easily now. It were only nine weeks and 
two days between my two operations. It is just a week 
and a half ago to-day since I was operated upon the last 
time. I had appendicitis. I was here at the hospital two 
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weeks before I got well enough to stand any cutting. The 
doctors did not dare to touch me until the appendix went 
down. I had to lie with a big bag filled with ice on my 
side for ten days. You don’t know how cold it kept me. 
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I also got the chills and became nearly stiff: My little 
sister gets so frightened many times. She thinks time 
after time Iam dying, When I wentin the operating room 
his last time, she and my big sister, Olga, and brother, 
John, went with me. But Mabel was pale as snow because 
she was afraid the doctors would hurt me. Now Iam glad 
I took the operation, and so is Mabel. Now 1 am. allowed 
to eat a little, and it seems so nice after my three long weeks 
of starvation. During those three weeks I was so hungry. 
I could eat a car load of food if it had been given to me. 
I begged my doctors for something to eat but they only 
shook their heads,*‘ No.’? Every thing I would taste they 
said it will make me worse, so I had tostarve. Nothing is 
as hard as to starve when we are sick. Don’t you think so 
too, Grandpa? I have you in the deepest of my heart and 
you shall stay forever. I thought death was going to part 
me from you this year, but I see God is merciful with us 
both, and we may love each other a while yet Now my 
arm is getting tired so I must close. Now I remain, as 
ever. 
Your loving granddaughter, 
ANNIE JOHNSON. 


The Happy Disposition. 


The woman who is blessed with a happy dis- 
position is in possession of that which brings into 
her life more of the actual sun-shine of existence 
than untold gold could ever buy. The being who 
looks continually on the dark side, who regards 
life as one great tragedy, cannot enjoy even the 
boundless advantages that are within reach, be- 
cause what is brighest and best is always to such 
a mind shadowed by the foreboding of coming evil. 

The happy disposition enables its possessor to 
pick out the one fine strand of hope from the tan- 
gled mass of financial trouble, heartache, and sun- 
dry other sorrows that fali to the lot of all who 
tread life's pathway. Nothing is so bad that it 
could not have been much worse. The most dire 
disaster has a bright side, and the buoyant dis- 
position that absolutely frowns and fights off the 
moody influence of tronble is a treasure beyond all 
power of pen to estimate. 

A woman with a happy disposition is far more 
to a man as a wife than the woman with a great 
fortune, for riches take wings. Worldly pros- 
perity has a way of altering, and if once money van- 
ishes the gloomy indiv idual does naught but sit 
down and weep, having no word of encouragement 
for the husband, on whom the blow falls most 
heavily. The happy dispositioned wife will see a 
way out of the difficulty, or will accept matters as 
they are in a sweet spirit of cheerfulness that en- 
dows her husband with new zeal and causes him 
to look upon her as the guiding star of his exist- 
ence. If God has not given you such a disposition 
cultivate it as far as possible. It does no good to. 
brood over one’s trouble. It doesn’t help matters 
out a bit. Be on the lookout for bright days and 
you will certainly find them.—/Ailadelphia Times. 


When a woman is in the case, the greatest fool 
is ever the first in favour.—Quentin Durward. 
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HE day was that whenever a different poli- 
tical faction, or party, gained the ascen- 
dency in the government of a state the blight- 
ing touch of the victorious spoilsmen was almost 
sure to be felt at the institution for the deaf and 
operated to the detriment of the school. The 
independent voter now seems to have become such 
a power in politics that for a party, or faction, to 
nominate for the higher offices other than able, 
clean and high-minded candidates is to court 
almost certain defeat at the polls. It does not 
matter so much now as formerly which party, or 
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faction, wins in a state election as the school 
for the deaf is less likely to suffer by any 
change, even if it results in a change of 
management in the school, Instances of a 
governor of one political faith retaining a 
superintendent of another for efficiency seem 
to be on the increase, The principle civil 
service is another protection which hedges 
about the executive heads of a state institution. 
The principle of a change in management 
for political reasons alone can never be 
endorsed, but instances are not lacking when such 
a change had apparently no detrimental effects 
on the school—sometimes something quite the 
reverse. 
# 

If we are not mistaken Superintendents Jones 
of Ohio and Walker of Wisconsin are notable in- 
stances of men who have entered the profession 
of deaf-mnute instruction on the crest or in the 
wake of a political tidal wave of some kind or 
other and there is no denying that they are very 
desirable and useful acquisitions, They do not 
seem to have come with any preconceived views 
concerning methods of educating the deaf but 
simply as resolute and thoroughly honest seekers 
after truth leading to the best results. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that when they choose 
their position on the question of methods they 
found the educated deaf of the world with them. 
The Superintendent of the Wisconsin State School 
for the deaf is a comparatively recent addition to 
the profession but he reveals a masterly grasp of 
the relative merits of methods of educating the 
deaf in a highly interesting and instructive ad- 
dress delivered before the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association at Milwaukee and printed in the 
Times of February 17, from which space permits 
only the following extract : 


“It is commonly believed and frequently reported 
that ifa child learns signs, his speech is degraded. 
A few months ago it was my pleasure to hear Dr. 
Crouter, president of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Speech among the Deaf in the United 
States, the strongest champicn of the oral method 
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in this country, say in public that the orally 
taught deaf that went out of his school to Gallan- 
det College, a combined school, came back better 
talkers than when they went away. You all know 
that learning an additional language does not effect 
the knowledge of one’s own ; that it does not harm 
one’s English to know a little Latin ; that it is only 
an added way of expressing thought, and the more 
ways of expression we have, the better off we are 
as intelligent beings. and in like manner, adding 
signs to oral speech improves both.’ 


Superintendent Walker's paper certainly de- 
serves, and will probably receive, a wide and 
continuous circulation in his own state as it will 
do much to disillusion many who may have been 
led to believe that speech for the deaf ought to 
take precedence of their education a’ d happiness. 

* 


Mr. Arthur O. Steidemann recently gave a read- 
ing for the benefit of the Home fund,—choosing as 
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his subject the interesting and touching story of 
‘The Prodigal Son"’ by Hail Caine. Interest in 
the reading was considerably heightened by Mr. 
Steidemann’s excellent preparation, clear delivery 
and masterly condensation of the story. Mr. 
Steidemann's latest effort shows him to be a public 
reader of the first rank. 

Would that all who think that they can discern 
the coming final extinction of the sign-language, 
and they who are working and praying for that 
end, could have been present at Mr, Steidemann’s 
reading, There they would have seen a large and 
representative gathering of the deaf, from the 
restless school boy to ‘‘the hill that was nearest 
to heaven,’’ following the reader with rapt atten- 
tion, understanding the narrative from beginning 
to end, and responding quickly and fully to the 
humor and pathos of the story. At the conclu- 
sion they would have seen delighted expressions 
on the faces of those present, intelligent comment 
on the striking features of the plot, and noted 
how general were the remarks on the great pleas- 
ure and profit derived from the reading. The 
moral that adorned the tale made a deep impres- 
sion and will doubtless be to many a source of 
inspiration and encouragement to right living in 
after years. All this pleasure and profit was made 
possible by the language of signs. Of those who 
could have read the books few would have done 
so, and fewer still would have cared to have had 
the story given them by means of manual spell- 
ing or movements of the lips. To the great 


majority the story would have never been known, 
As it was all present were entertained, instructed 
and inspired. 
From those who would deprive the deaf of the 
sign-language, 
Good Lord, deliver us. 
* 


The Missouri Association of the Deaf will meet 
sometime this coming sumimer—a year earlier 
than theregulartime. The place and dates of the 
meeting have not yet been decided. Kansas City 
or some other west Missouri city will probably get 
the convention and the later partof August seems 
to be the most generally favored time. The chief 
reason for calling the convention before the regu- 
lar convention year is the need of perfecting plans 
for raising funds forthe proposed Missouri Home. 

* 
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Catherine Bassett Terry, Daughter of Howard I. and 
Alice (Taylor) Terry, Marionville Mo. 


A theatrical entertainment for the benefit of 
the ‘‘ Home Fund"’ will begiven at 1210 Locust 
street, on the evening of April 25. Miss Pearl 
Herdman has charge of the affair, and will be 
ably assisted by Misses Molloy and Roper, The 
personnel of the committee insures a good 
entertainment for a good cause, and it is up to 
the rest of ustoinsure a good attendance anda 


good sum for the fund. 
¥ 


A more wideawake, practical and public-spirit- 
ed citizen in Missouri than Mr. W. H. Phelps, Jr., 
of Carthage, cannot be found. He has sent his 
check for $25 for the Home Fund, and besides he 
has offered to give an entertainment later on for 
the benefit of the fund. The date of the entertain- 
ment will be probably in the early summer, and 
will be an exhibition of sleight-of-hand, which 
will surely immensely amuse both deaf and hear- 
ing people. Mr. Phelps will be assisted at the 
exhibition by Mr. James Malcohn Robertson, the 
wizzard of North Carolina—lLouisiana and an 
illustration of how the famous Missouri mule is 
extracted from pumpkins may be looked for,—or 
something equally wonderful. 

* 


It has been less than a year since plans were 
perfected for raising a fund for the Illinois Home 
for the Deaf and a thousand dollars is already 
available for that purpose. We doubt if the deaf 
of any other state have raised so much money for 
a single object in so short a time. We desire to 
congratulate the deaf of Illinois upon their energy 
and enterprise in such a worthy cause. 

* 


Dr. W. T. Campbell, one of the founders of the 
capital of Iowa, died recently in this city at an 
advanced age. Among his surviving children are 
W. T., John,and Mrs. Fisher, well known mem- 
bers of the local silent community who have the 
sympathy of many friends. We well remember the 
time, now thirty years ago, when we were treated 
by Dr. Campbell in the hope of having our hearing 


restored. Had we known at the time that the em- 
inent physician had deaf children of his own, we 
most probably would have made no such effort to 
have society restored to us. 

* 


The Rt. Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., LL.D., Bishop 
of Missouri and presiding Bishop of the Church in 
the United States, will make his annual visitation 
to St. Thomas’ Mission on the afternoon of Palm 
Sunday, April 8th, to administer the Apostolic 
Rite of Confirmation. The Bishop has a warm 
place in his heart for the deaf and advancing years 
has made his own hearing defective. 

* 


The ‘‘ Gold Medal Diploma’’ awarded Gallaudet 
School by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition has 
been framed and hung in the principal’s room at 
the school. 

* 


According to a Hoosier prophet the sign-lan- 
guage is ‘‘doomed.’’ We should think so. 
“‘Doomed”’ to an existence as eternal and general 
as deafness itself. Could anything be more cer- 
tain? J. H. Croup. 


Lancaster Pointers. 


S I write this, the first real snow storm of the 

winter of 1906 is in progress and it bids fair 

to be a memorable storm. Already several feet of 

“the beautiful’? cover the ground, and it is a 

matter of difficulty to wade through it to feed and 
care for our stock of poultry and ducks. 

Mrs. Samuel F, Kauffman and two children, 
Edith and Bertha, spent several days at Lancaster 
this month, stopping at the home of William J. 
Albright, on South Ann Street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brossman of Red Run, Pa., were 
guests of the Kulp, Rohrer and Kauffman fami- 
lies over Saturday and Sunday last. 

Lewis Frederick has been appointed treasurer 
of Rev. F. C. Smileau’s congregation, to succeed 
T. M. Purvis, who resigned the office last year. 

Frank W. Downey, foreman of the largest 
cigar factory in Wilmington, Del., and his son 
Ralph, were the guests of the writer from March 
12th to 16th, inclusive. ‘They came to see how 
much progress we were making in our new ven- 
ture—the poultry business. 

Saturday, March 17th, being St. Patrick’s Day, 
we received a most jolly visit from our friend and 
fellow-worker, ‘‘Pat’’ O'Shannan, who said he 
was on the war path for polecats who have been 
catrying off his eggs and fine chickens by the 
score. 

There was a ‘Basket Social’’ held at the 
Smoketown school on the last Saturday in the 
month, for the benefit of a new stone walk for the 
village of Witmer. A large crowd was present 
and a neat sum realized by the sale of tickets, 
baskets and refreshments. Wishing to do her 
part towards helping ‘‘sell lots of things,’’ the 
wiiter telephoned out to Lititz and had a number 
of her young friends come up for the occasion. 
Among those who responded were Lynetta 
Leamnan, Carletta Downey, Edna Diller and E. 
Diller Downey. Afterwards they and a number 
of others spent Sunday, the guests of the writer, 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Kulp, of Smoketown, gave 
a reception one Sunday recently to their nephew, 
Joseph Denlinger and his bride. Covers were 
laid for twenty and a fine dinner was served. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kulp are both graduates of the old 
Pennsylvania Institution at Broad street, Phila- 
delphia. 

We have lately received some lovely leather 
post-cards from Mr. and Mrs, Robert Stevenson, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and are highly gratified with 
them. 

The infant daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Atbert 
Courtney, of Columbia, is growing finely and its 
happy parents are justly proud of the tiny babe. 

G. M. Downky. 


A bill providing for the establishment of a 
school for the colored deaf of Virginia is before 
the legislature of that State and its passage is 
warmly urged by all interested in the welfare of 
the deaf. All the Southern States, except Vir- 
ginia and Louisiana, have schools for the colored 
deaf besides those for whites. 
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THE GIRL OF 1906. 


She sits in a fashionable parlor 
And lolls in the easiest chair ; 
She is clad in silks and satins 
And jewels bedeck her hair. 
She winks and simpers and giggles, 
And giggles and simpers and winks, 
And tho’ she /a/ks but little 
*Tisa good deal more than she ¢hinks. 


She lies abed in the morning 
Till near the hour of noon, 
And then comes down snapping and snarling 
Because she was called so soon ; 
Her hair is still in papers, 
Her cheeks still red with paint — 
Remains of the last night's blushes 
Before she intended to faint. 


She prates of Italian music 
And falls in love with the moon, 
But if a mouse were to meet her 
She would sink away in a swoon ; 
Her color is made of cosmetics, 
( Tho’ this she never will own) 
Her body’s made mostly of cotton 
And her heart is made wholly of stone. 


She falls in love with a fellow 
Who swells with a foreign air, 

He'll marry her for her money, 
He’ll marry her for—-his hair, 

*Tis one of the very best matches— 
They both are well mated for life, 

She’ll get a fool for a husband 
He’ll get a fool for a wife ! 


G. M. DownEY. 
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The Young Deaf Child at Home. 


W* are sometimes asked by parents of a young 
deaf child how to deal with it before it is old 
enough to go to school. The deaf child should 
receive the same treatment as the other children 
of the family, It should neither be humored nor 
neglected. Obedience and the formation of good 
habits should be insisted on as much as with the 
hearing child. Though unable to hear, the child 
can be easily made to understand that certain 
things must be done and others must not be done. 
A nod, ashake of the head, a smile, a frown, 
pointing out things to be avoided and leading the 
way to what may be indulged in or must be done 
is enough to make the meaning understood. 
Firmmness and gentleness will do the rest. 

If the child ever had hearing or retains any, the 
members of the family should continue to talk to 
it to encourage speech, 

It will be a great help in beginning the child’s 
education if the names of familiar objects are writ- 
ten or printed and attached to the object, as cap, 
doll, ball, &c. The names of members of the 
family may be written and the child easily learns 
to associate the right name with each. Various 
actions may be imitated, as run, fall, and the 
words written. The child will readily learn to 
copy the words with pencil or pen. It is well also 
to encourage him to draw. A little at a time and 
many repetitions must be the rule in everything. 
— Supt. Ely, in Report of Md. School. 


Ihe Porter Automatic Station Indicator 


An 
Invention 
for the 
Elimination 
of The 
Travel 


Nuisance 


T is very annoying to sit in a train and pass the 
station at which you intend to get off, owing 
to the conductor or brakeman mumbling out the 
station in such a manner as to make it almost 
impossible to distinguish half of what he says ; 
and it makes timid passengers mortified to ask 
him a second time for fear of receiving a gruff 
answer, Another source of trouble in getting 
an accurate understanding of the conductor or 
brakeman’s call of stations, is the noise caused by 
the motion of the train. 


It is also extremely uncomfortable for persons 
hard of hearing, especially so for the totally deaf. 


Now, to overcome this most trying nuisance, a 
station indicator has been invented by Mr. George 
S. Porter; instructor in printing at the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, and Mr. Harry A. Crisp, an 
expert mechanical engineer, both of Trenton, 
N. J., who have worked on it unceasingly until 
now they have an indicator as perfect and as 
simple in its mechanism as it is possible to make 
it. : 

There are no complicated parts to get out of 
order and when installed over each car door they 
will be an ornament instead of an eyesore, besides a 
source of entertainment to tired travelers. 


To see the next station recorded over the door 
in plain white letters on a dark ground without 
leaving your seat or craning your neck out of the 
window to see the signs along the route, will be 
appreciated greatly by everybody; and it will 
cause the conductor to do his work more effectual- 
ly by not being bothered with the questions of 
excited passengers, 


The inventors have such implicit faith in the 
accurate movements of the machine, that they 
believe in time every car, whether it be steam, 
electric, elevated or subway, and even elevators, 
should be equipped with this indicator, because it 
is a long-felt necessity for the convenience of the 
traveling public. 

The mechanism is so scientifically constructed 
that no matter which way the car moves the name 
of each station is automatically indicated, without 
any attention from the train crew whatever. 


The accompanying illustration shows a passen- 
ger car, with one end laid open, so that the 
mechanism may be plainly seen, The box is 
plainly shown above the door. 


There is no question but what the Indicator will 
be heartily endorsed by the public. 
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Chicago 


HE articles being contributed to the Chicago 
Record-Herald by Henry B. Chamberlin 
(on the Chicago public school system ) are 
about complete and Mr. Chamberlin has shown 
his grasp of his subject to be a very comprehensive 
one, especially where the schools for the deaf were 
eoncerned. Ina late article on the departments 
for the blind he evidences his knowledge of our 
war of methods when he says that the dispute 
about the various methods for teaching the blind 
is as bitter as that among the partisians of the two 
methods for teaching the deaf. From this state- 
ment it would seem that there is war in other 
camps than our own. 

The work for the Illinois’ Home Fund has taken 
a fresh impetus in this city. The leaders in the 
collecting have interested several good friends 
among the hearing people and quite a few enter- 
tainments have been, and are to be given for the 
benefit of the fund. 

As Chicago is headquarters of the Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf, I have been urged to give out 
in THE WoRKER some ‘‘ news from headquarters”’ 
in the shape of a monthly notice of the progress of 
the society. The Frat, the society's monthly 
paper, mentions the organizing and installing ofa 
new division ( branch lodge ) at Cincinnati and the 
prospects for another at Evansville, Ind., and 
with the list of new members which the Fraz 
prints every month, this would denote that the 
F. S. D. is growing at a rate quite encouraging to 
its officers and members. Dayton, (Ohio) 
Division celebrated its first anniversary with a big 
entertainment on March 17th, and Little Rock 
Division observed its second with a banquet, 
March 5. At its regular meeting, March 10, 
Chicago Division admitted eight new members and 
initiated four others. With the rocks that ap- 
peared in the course of the society last summer 
cleared out of the way, its progress has been steady 
and sure, 


The Pas-a-Pas club wound up its winter season 
of entertainments with its 23rd annual masquerade 
ball February 24. The affair occurred at the Ellis 
Club House (which, by the way, was formerly 
the home of Chief Justice Fuller ) and was another 
of the club’s successes. 


An entertainment for the benefit of the Home 
Fund was given at the Memorial Baptist Church, 
March 15, under the management of several hear- 
ing ladies. The program consisted of songs, 
readings, recitations and a pantomime, ‘‘ All ona 
Summer’s Day.’’ Those taking part were Mes- 
dames Krueger, Sonneborn, Lefi; Misses Jones, 
Bauman, Hasenstab, Gallaher; Messrs. French, 
Codman, Rutherford. The plan of having this 
*‘ benefit '’ originated with Mrs. Krueger, a hear- 


ing lady who was formerly an instructor at some 


of our state schools. 


My friend Sansom, the Journal's Chicago corre- 
spondent, replies to my remarks on the anxiety of 
the deaf to have a square deal in the government 
service and attempts to twist things around a little 
too much. I made no ‘‘disparaging remarks 
about the salaries of the post office clerks here’’— 
or anywhere else—the remarks I did make being 
simply toward an endeavor to show that the expert 
craftsman was just as well off as the clerk in the 
government service. Mr. Sansom says ‘‘ the most 
skillful carpenter, or machinist, or engraver does 
not command over twenty dollars a week here in 
Chicago.’’ The expert union carpenter gets 55 
cents per hour, for example, and a 48 hour week 
will bring him $26.40. Is that not over $20? 
And the same figures apply to the other trades 
mentioned, with slight variations, according to 
the ability of the workman. I spoke only of the 
skilled workman, be it remembered. Mr. Sansom 
neglects to mention that the post office clerk does 
not sfart im at the $1,000 and $1,200 a year he 
mentions as the salaries of the deaf clerks here ; to 
attain which nearly a quarter of a century of ser- 
vice has been given in each case. My own experi- 
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ence in the service was pleasant and I have no ax 
to grind in writing as I have, and I would most 
likely still be in harness had I not thought I would 
be ‘‘some where else’’ if I remained—having 
resigned on account of ill-health. My remarks 
were prompted by the wish to simply show that 
the young deaf man whois an exper? at his chosen 
trade or profession would not better himself in the 
postal service, and the mentioning of the deaf 
clerks in Chicago was but to back up my reimarks. 
Their record is one to be proud of, indeed, and 
nothing was farther from my thoughts than 
‘‘disparaging remarks.’' In speaking of the 
service being 11] paid I but quoted good authorities-- 
for instance, the daily papers and the Congressional 
Record. They (the clerks) deserve better salaries 
and have been endeavoring to get recognition of 
that fact from Congress for years, but—if I attempt 
to say more I am afraid I will be repeating simply 
what the average Chicagoan reads in his morning 
paper almost every day—it is a hard job, to say 
the least, to attain that end. 


The //linois Advance printed in its Chicago 
letter of a recent date what purports to bea classi- 
fication of the members of the Pas-a-Pas club 
(the list of occupations of the members). The 
list figures up a total of 49, while the member- 
ship roll of the club shows a total of over 7o 
members. What becaie of the 20-shortage? The 
Advance reporter got his figures from the Journal 
(although no credit is given the Journal) and 
both reporters should get after the club statisti- 
cian and get the facts. 


The retirement of Henry S. Rutherford from 
his work in the M. E. Mission is to be regretted, 
as Mr. Rutherford had in him the making of a 
successful worker in the vineyard. Mr. Ruther- 
ford pleads ill-health as the cause for his taking 
this step and it is hoped he will resume the work 
after he has recuperated. 


F. P. Grsson, 


The Young Deaf Child at Home. 


W* are sometimes asked by parents ofa young 
deaf child how to deal with it before it is old 
enough to go to school. The deaf child should re- 
ceive the same treatment as the other children of 
the family. It should neither be humored nor 
neglected. Obedience and the formation of good 
habits should be insisted on as much as with the 
hearing child. Though unable to hear, the child 
can be easily made to understand that certain 
things must be done and others must not be done. 
A nod, a shake of the head, a smile, a frown, 
pointing out things to be avoided and leading the 
way to what may be indulged in or must be done 
is enough to make the meaning understood. 
Firmness and gentleness will do the rest. 

If the child ever had hearing or retains any, the 
members of the family should continue to talk to 
it to encourage speech. 

It will be a great help in beginning the child’s 
education if the names of familiar objects are 
written or printed and attached to the objects, as 
cap, doll, ball, &c. The names of members of the 
family may be written and the child easily learns 
to associate the right name witheach. Various ac- 
tions may be imitated, as run, fall, stand, and the 
words written. The child will readily learn to 
copy the words with pencil or pen, Itis well also 
to encourage them to draw. A little ata time and 
many repetitions must be the rule ineverything.— 
Supt Elg, in Report of Md. School. 


The Barber was Deaf. 


A sad faced mortal appeared in a local barber 
shop the other day. The tonsorial artist looked 
him over and invited him to a seat in the operat- 
ing chair. Ashe approached it he fished from the 
depths of his trousers pocket a card upon which 
the following was written: ‘‘No shampoo, no 
massage, no hair singe, no cosmetics, just a 
quiet shave.’’ After having read it, the artist 
pointed to the placard on the wall, which read 
thus: ‘‘ Notice:—The barber is deaf and any pat- 
ron will oblige him by choosing what he wants 
from this list,—shampoo, haircut, etc.’ 
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NHE REVEREND MR. MANN preached a 

sermon in one of the big Western cities the 

other day, and one of the city papers sent a 

young woman reporter, evidently a ‘special ’’ 

writer tocoverit. The writer took her good maser 
along, and the story closes with: 


said the Mater, as we betook our- 
selves into the sleety outdoors, ‘‘that those people 
are better than ordinary folks. They don’t hear 
bad things, and their literature is probably all 
selected by good people so they can learn nothing 
wrong from that. Really, there is something to 
be gained in every misfortune.”’ 
And the Mater was right, as usual.’’ 


Was she? 

What an ideal world the deaf would live in if 
this were true. It sounds just like Peter Pan’s 
trip to Never Never Land! 

ai : 

The item going the rounds of the 1. p. f. to the 
effect that ‘‘some one or other’’ says that deaf 
people are harder to photograph than normal 
people isn’t so far wrong when the operator is a 
man who has had little or no experience in pho- 
tographing the deaf. 

Generally such a man has no means of acquaint- 
ing his subject with his aims and desires, and 
springs his ‘‘exposure’’ in such a way as to 
startle his subject. 

I was in a group at a State convention when a 
hearing artist was doing the work, and he acted 
and conducted himself as if he were photographing 
a team of horses inclined to be restless — the 
result was what he didn’t want—every body smil- 
ing. 

But under most circumstances a deaf person is 
at a disadvantage where the photographer cannot 


“T believe,”’ 


_ talk intelligently in signs or spelling. 


Eight out of ten hearing persons need to be 
‘‘jollied '’ into wearing the right style of count- 
enanice. 

The experienced operator with the right kind 
of a vocabulary can bring about at will, a suitable 
expression on his sitter’s face and make his ex- 
posure at exactly the right instant. 


Fad 

I used to think that deaf-mutes were masters of 
speech without words and that no hearing person 
could approach them, but since I saw Fred Walton 
the greatest of English pantomimists I have had 
to change my opinion and give him the laurel 
wreath. Walton makes pantomime a fine art, an 
exquisitely fine art. 

Not long since Mr. Walton was a member of 
‘“The Babes and The Baron’’ company and was 
almost the whole show. His specialty, famous 
in England and the provinces, is to appear as a 
wooden soldier—the toy soldier of our boyhood 
days. Three real wooden soldiers are brought on 
at the same time and for a few moments the entire 
audience strains its eyes and nerves to distinguish, 
if possible, the living soldier from the dummies— 
There is not a vestige of difference between the 
four until Walton moves his head. Later on 
occurs a most laughable colloquy between Walton 
and two of his dummies—a medal is awarded to 
one and the other protests. How do wooden 
figures ‘‘protest’’? You ask—they don’t, but 
Walton apparently makes them talk—but I don't 
want to spoil your enjoyment of it all—see Walton 
if he ever comes your way. 


Pd 
Another pantomime act which puts the deaf 
man in a temporary heaven of delight is the Fred 
Karno troupe of pantomimists, also English— 
strange as it may seem the English are masters of 
this art—not the French, nor yet the Italians— 
who are greater users of gesture than the English. 
The Karno company, twelve or fourteen in 
all, produce a pantomimic play called ‘‘ A Night 
in an English Music Hall’’—playing the actors 
as well as the audience; burlesquing twelve 
numbers of the average concert hall shows and 
none of them once using a spoken word, at the 
same time the entire house goes wild over the 
act and not a point is missed by the audience. 

Cd 


Toronto Mutes Have a Good 
- Time 


“THE first free-social and pantomimic entertain- 
ment of the season, under the auspices of the 
Brigden Literary Society of Toronto, Ont., took 
place on Saturday evening, February 24th last, 
and was a pronounced success in every way and 
great credit is due to those who worked so hard 
to make it so, especially to Mr. Fred S. Brigden. 

After the inner man was satisfied, all settled 
down to enjoy a treat that was promised from the 
stage and needless to say it proved to be the hit 
of the season. The programme, which was of the 
pantomimic style, contained a large number of well 
known comic actors, and as each performed his 
or her respective role, it fairly. brought down the 
house. 

The first act came off at the rise of the curtain, 
and it was in the form of a well planned dialogue 
in which William R. Watt and Philip Fraser were 
the actors. This scene illustrated the difference 
between sobriety and stupidity. Mr. Watt came 
up as the man of ordinary intelligence, his stylish 
appearance and well built features promptly sug- 
gested that he was of means and business. As he 
took his position on the stage there staggered to 
his side, like a fly wobbling over molasses, Mr. 
Fraser, disguised as a vagrant. How he did 
make the audience laugh as he tripped over a snag 
and almost cracked his crown on the floor, and 
it was feared it would have increased his anger 
with profane language had not Mr. Watt’s timely 
help and soothing words put a damper on the 
troubled atmosphere. Mr. Fraser, with his pipe 
stuck in his hat and his eyes blackened like a 
retired pugilist, said he was an American and 
when asked who was the chief magistrate of his 
country, he proudly and boastfully wrote out on 
the black board ‘‘ President Roostevelt.’’ ‘You 
arecrazy,’’ ejaculated his friend and before Mr. 
Watt could move, he got a blow on the head as 
a returned compliment, which Willie felt badly, 
but no less than did Jessie, who wasin one of the 
back seats. 

‘s Do you drink intoxicants ?'’ asked Mr. Watt 
nervously, after he had regained himself. 

‘‘Never,’’ answered Phil, with a look that 
would have scared any one under the bed, but a 
beer bottle, only partly concealed in his pocket, 
easily portrayed a lie, and when Willie drew his 
attention to it, Philip confessed he was a frequenter 
of the saloon. A controversy on moralty then 
took place between the two and Mr. Fraser, on 
finding he was treading the wrong path, promised 
to reform, so finally signed the pledge of abstain- 
ance from the demon’s luxuries, and taking each 
other by the arm they left the stage amid a scene 
of wildest joy. 

‘“The Money Lender’’ and the ‘‘Groom’’ was 
the second performance, and proved an amusing 
scene, Mr. J. H. Mason posed as the money man 
and Fred Terrell struck all as the ideal brides- 
groom. On one end of the stage sat the king of 
wealth, partly submerged in a pile of dollar bills, 
and at the other other end stands Fred, with his 
eyes laboring on an opportunity to get off with 
some of the ‘‘chank,’’ for he is shortly to pay the 
penalty of unity with a lady of great shape and 
beauty, but he finds the bill of expense for that 
purpose is more than all he has, so is anxious to 
borrow some. He contrives a good idea to fool 
the old man and dresses up like a dude of the 
polished class accosting the old chap, he says he 
is going to marry a daughter of a millionaire and 
tells the old man if he can lend a little now it will 
be easily paid back after he becomes a son-in-law 
of the millionaire, so the bargain is made at 5 per- 
cent, but what a fool Fred is when he finds, after 
the knot is tied, that his wife is only the daughter 
of a chimney sweep, and is soon in the ‘hole’ 
where many fall nowadays through careless and 
misrepresented organism, Fred was soon remind- 
ed of the old adage, ‘‘ The fool and his money 
are soon parted,’’ or ‘‘ The goose that didn’t lay 
a golden egg.”’ 

Next came the act of the ‘‘Society.’’ On the 
platform sat Mrs. J. H. Mason, posing as a lonely 
mistress and absorbed in the thoughts of the sur- 
toundings of married life and wishing she had not 
married at all, when ‘ ding’’ went the door bell 
and in stepped Miss Rosie A. Moore, who an- 
nounced herself as the confirmed old maid and the 
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two were having a lively argument as to which was 
of the greatest luxury, married or single blessed- 
ness, when in comes another visitor, Mrs. C. J. 
Pettiford, who takes the benedicts side of the con- 
troversy and matters almost reach a climax when 
in bobs Mrs. '‘C. E. Wilson, who puts an end to 
the nonsense by saying that everyone who is on 
the verge of marrying should first consider the 
great responsibilities that lie before them. They 
had now shifted over to something pertaining to 
women's welfare when they are again interrupted 
by another invasion of their social domains. This 
is Miss Jessie Munro, who looms in view ina 
beautiful yachting skirt, who says that the delight 
of sea roving know no bounds and is deeply gesti- 
culating upon the pleasures derieved thereof when 
the ‘‘ old maid’’ laconically asks, ‘‘ Are there any 
nice handsome gentlemen in it’’? ‘‘ Yes, ’’ answers 
the maid of the rolling waves, ‘‘ and if you would 
like an introduction to some come on with me,’’ 
she continues, ‘‘ Thank you,’’ says the old maid, 
who is evidently shy of her title and desires to 
join the other side. Now all arise and take their 
leave, singing as they go out. 


If all this world was wise and young 
And truth on every person's tongue, 
And could I all my treasures move 
With you I would live and be your love. 


The ‘‘Swindler’’ was next in order, but was 
short lived. Mr. P. Fraser had conceived the idea 
of getting rich quick by swindling the most un- 
suspecting parties out of their hard earned cash 
by the most ingenious schemes, but, by Jove, he 
soon found his disgraceful operations nipped in 
the bud as he falls into the arms of the law, and 
as soon as he was discovered his victims became 
so enraged and vicofarous that it looked as if Phil 
would lose his head, and his escape from their 
fury came in the nature of a very close shave. 

Mr. Fraser again took the stage in the drama of 
the ‘‘Miser’’ and plainly demonstrated that he 
was not the least extravagant with his hoarded 
gold, and the way he jealously guarded it was 
most shocking to behold, and it plainly illus- 
trated that the love of money was the root of all 
evil, 

In his old fashioned chair sat the weather 
beaten old man, with his eyes fixed upon every 
avenue of encroachment on his priceless treasury, 
but he soon began to tremble as a stranger was 
noticed approaching him. It was Miss Jessie 
Munro who carried in her hand a slip of paper in 
the nature of an appeal for funds. 

What a bright smile adorned his face as she dis- 
appeared and he was seen to remark, ‘‘ Every 
body should mind their own business,’’ but frown 
of contempt crept over his smiling countenance 
once more as an other stranger called on him. 
This time it was a sweet little lassie, the picture 
of a blossom, with a pitiful yet innocent look and 
still worse it was the old crank’s pretty and fas- 
cinating daughter, Miss Lily Fraser. Approach- 
ing him tremblingly she cried out, ‘‘ Oh! papa, 
will you not give me a little, for mother has noth- 
ing to eat and baby is sick, please papa, do give me 
some.’’ With a growling assent that behooved 
an angry passion, the old scion of the almighty 
dollar finally yielded to sympathy, but only 
parted with one solitary copper. With a childish 
wave of ‘‘thank you ’’ and with tears as big as 
raindrops rolling down her cheeks, the sweetest 
and fairest ‘‘ lily ’’ under heaven mournfully left 
the stage amid a roar of ‘‘shame ’’ from the au- 
dience who were deeply moved to pity, but when 
all had subdued it was noticed that the miser and 
his yellow metal had vanished, probably to re- 
lieve himself of his embarrassment. 

Finally came the last act of the ‘‘ Employment 
Bureau.’’ Mr. H. W. Roberts assumed the digni- 
fied office of Chief Government Commissioner and 
was besieged by a flood of immigrants all seeking 
for work on the new transcontinental railway. 
Some were accepted while others were rejected for 
various causes, and the evening’s plethora of fun 
was brought to a grand finis by the signing of the 
‘Maple Leaf For Ever,’’ by Mrs. Henry Moore, 


‘Miss Eva Elliott and Messrs, P. Fraser and Fred 


Terrell in quartette style, all of whom were ele- 
gantly dressed in patriotic costumes most befit- 
ting the occasion. HERBERT W. ROBERTS. 


His limbs were cast in manly mould, 
For hardly sports or contest bold. 
—Lady of the Lake. 
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Emma Lefferson Cook. 


Died at Asbury Park, N. J., on Friday, March 2nd 
last, Emma, wife of Mr. Wallace Cook, in the thirty-second 
year of her age. 


Friday morning, the 23d of last February, a 
little stranger appeared at the Cook household. 
It was a nine-pound boy and joy reigned supreme 
until the third day when the mother began to have 
a high fever which was unexpected and unusual. 
The family became alarmed and two of the best 
physicians that could be obtained were consulted, 
but nothing unusual was suspected. 

On Wednesday as she was not improved, an- 
other trained nurse was secured and both physi- 
cians made frequent calls through the day and 
night. On Thursday morning her heart failed 
and grave alarm was manifested over her condi- 
tion and the physicians and nurse did everything 
in their power to save her life until she died. On 
Friday morning acute peritonitis set in. About 
eleven o'clock both doctors told those who were 
present that she would not live and she began 
to sink quickly until she passed away peacefully 
just before noon as if she were simply falling 
asleep, holding her husband’s hand and smiling. 

At no time was she unconscious or delirious, 
but she showed she was aware of her condition 
and was fully prepared to die as a Christian. 

The remains were laid out in a white casket 
and she was dressed in her wedding dress. Her 
features were calm and composed and she looked 
just as she always did when asleep. 

The funeral was held Monday, March 5th. On 
Sunday afternoon friends and relatives came to 
view the body and on Monday morning a short 
service was held at the house where all her hopes 
centred and from thence the remains were taken 
to St. James’ Episcopal Church, Long Branch, 
where the regular service was held. The church 
was nearly full of sympathizing friends and the 
floral offerings were magnificient. The only 
flowers which the husband allowed in the casket 
was a big bunch of roses from himself. She 
always loved roses and he made them his last 
material gift. 

The hymns the choir sang were: ‘‘In the Hour 
of Trial,’’ ‘‘Softly Now the Light of Day’’ and 
‘When our Heads are Bowed with Woe.’”’ 

The services were conducted by Rev. Elliot 
White, and the pall bearers were Chester Penny- 
packer, Wm. R. Sickles, Warren H. Smock, 
George W. Huff, Charles H. Buck and George W. 
Buck. Interment was made in Greenlawn in the 
family plot. Besides the husband the deceased is 
survived by three children—two girls, Aimee 
Lefferson, and Flora Denise, and a boy—George 
Wallace. 

The deceased was Emma Lefferson before her 
marriage and she was born at Colts Neck, N. J., 
October 18th, 1873. She attended the public 
schools before and after becoming deaf, but the 
last days of her school life were spent at the 
Trenton School for the Deaf where she was con- 
sidered one of its most intelligent pupils. She 
was married October 18, 1899. As a wife she 
was loyal and as a mother one of the most devoted 
that ever lived. 


Chapel Reproduction. 


URING the last month we have been trying a 
plan of chapel reproduction which has proven 
of much practical benefit. The higher and inter- 
mediate classes are required to write the most im- 
portant point in the lecture and are limited some- 
what as to length. The advanced classes write 
from 50 to 100 words and the intermediate from 
25to50. The exercise is not to be in the line of 
anecdotes, but purely as to the principal or moral 
to be gained from the explanation. On Wednes- 
day, a story is told in chapel and the lid is taken 
off then as to the number of words used in re- 
production. Mr. Michaels corrects and grades 
these papers every day and at the close of school 
he will give a medal to the one who stands highest 
in the contest. For the month of February, the 
five having the best grades, were Berry Scott, 
Jane Johns, Willie Allen, Ora Blanchard and Dean 
Horn.—Ark. Optic. 
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Our Trenton seasons seem woefully mixed. 


THE tramp who got fifty-three 

days for drunkenness, should 

have received fifty-three years 

more for disrespect to his A/ma 
Mater when he said he was a graduate of one of 
the foremost of our eastern colleges. 


Sinning in the 


Light. 


Miss Maup E, BURNHAM, writing for 
Primary ducation, says that she finds 
‘‘ Finger Play’’ not only of no detri- 
ment to children in the school-room, 
but ever a decided benefit to them in the prosecu- 
tion of their studies. 


Not 
Fatal. 


It has heretofore been generally 
accepted as a fact that wage- 
earning capacity is increased by 
education. Recent conditions 
in the city of Brotherly Love indicate that this 
does not necessarily follow ; for a teacher there, 
who has devoted half her life to hard study gets 
forty dollars a month, while a light-weight 
pugilist receives the munificent sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars for ‘‘ hugging out’’ six brief periods 
of three minutes each. On the whole, even con- 
ceding the superiority of matter over mind, it 
looks as if there might reasonably be some slight 
te-adjustment of wages in the Quaker City. 


The disparity 
Too great. 


Ir wAs rather an unusual honor 
that was accorded Mr. Walker’s 
son Eldon in being selected as 
one of the representatives of the 
University of Pennsylvania at the conference with 
the President on the evening of the 14th. Mr. 
Roosevelt had requested that two representatives 
from each of the leading colleges of the country 
meet him at the White House at that time, and 
confer with him upon Civics, with especial refer- 
ence to purity in politics, and Mr. Eldon was one 
of the two selected to represent the University. 
The young gentlemen who took part in the 
conference are not over communicative in regard 
to the views expressed by the Chief Executive or 
the exact part they took in the discussion, but 


In re 
Pure Politics. 
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this much may be safely, said, that every one of 
the twenty-six who participated came away fully 
persuaded that their President was the greatest 


_ ever, an opinion that they will take every occasion | 
_to convey to the thousands of colleges men to 


whom they return and the, myriad of friends in. 
the communities in which they move. 
SSS 
i THERE are few things in life 
that go for, so much as the 
ability to attract people to you, 
' the ‘personality that be-speaks 
for you the confidence and‘love'6f every one you 
meet. It is a rare gift and one foundin few. Not 
politeness, not geniality,,not kindness, not a 
sincere interest in the welfare of those we meet ; 
but all of these, added to a genuine broad affection 
for those around us that evinces itself in every 
outward act. Itis a rare combination but, after 
all, is it not one that may be acquired? If we 
may take a wretched temper and place it under 
perfect control, if we may guide our thoughts 
taking them from gruesome, uncanny, worrisome 
things and guiding them into just such channels 
as we may choose, may we not, as easily, polish 
and perfect those qualities that go to make up a 
character that will, with a sort of hypnotic spell, 
draw to it every one that comes within the reach 
of its influence. Asan element of success it is 
worth almost all others combined. It is a source 
of the greatest happiness, and, withal, the acme of 
Christian chatacter. 


An Attractive 
Personality. 


In the average school for the 
deaf the whole gamut of life is 
run physically, intellectually, 
morally, in every way. Notwo 
are alike, and the variations are from the almost 
perfect body to the physique that is holding on 
by the slenderest thread to life, from the mind 
that grasps everything and forgets nothing to the 
mind that grasps nothing and forgets everything, 
and from well nigh moral perfection to what seems 
like absolute degeneracy. 

Probably no class of the weaklings furnish us 
with more worry, and of none have we felt the 
hopelessness so much as the viciousones. There 
bas always been one or two upon whom all kind- 
ness has appeared to be lost, all efforts at correc- 
tion wasted, and from these we all incline to turn 
sooner or later with the thought that any effort to 
bring them to paths of duty and rectitude is 


futile. 
Even these, however, have a champion, and of 


them he says :— 

‘Men and woman who have made a specialty 
of the training of children classed as ‘‘ incorrigi- 
ble’? seem inclined toward the verdict that this 
appellation is too harsh. They are slow to admit 
that there is such a thing as incorrigibility in 
youth. Humanity would be glad to have this 
view sustained. 

As there are children born with hopeless physi- 
cal deformity, so there are those whose mental 
parts are awry and in whom no moral side de- 
velops. These constitute, however, a distinct 
class, and leave the mischievous urchin whose 
perceptions of right and wrong may be merely 
clouded, to be dealt with in accordance with the 
hypothesis that there is no need to despair of a 
useful maturity for him. 

‘« Judge Lindsey, of Denver, has been the first 
to make of the juvenilecourt a distinct and notable 
suecess. So remarkable have been the results of 
his influence that he has won national fame. But 
better than this, he has won the regard of the bad 
boy, and at the same time set the erring feet into 
the right path, safeguarding the course by hedging 
it with honor, No lad brought before Judge Lind- 
sey goes with fear andtrembling. He knows that 


Optimism 
Indeed. 


he is taken into the counsels of a friend. The 
Judge appeals to the boy’s pride. He shows him 
the certain result of an evil life. He accepts the 
boy's word, as he would accept a bond. There is 
no end to his patience, for he loves the work. In 
countless instances he has taken the promise of 
some boy brought to him as incorrigible, and the 
word has been sacredly kept. The boys who have 
appeared as defendants consider themselves ever 
after as officers of the court. The man on the 
bench is a big brother. They do not become tale- 
bearers, but they live up to a new code, and they 
try to get others to accept it. 

Usually an offender is given no set punishment, 
but is released on parole. If to send him toa re- 
form school seems the best course, he is given his 
own commitment papers and started on his way 
without escort. In only a single instance has a 
boy violated his part of this compact, and that time 
he caught the Sheriff watching him: the Sheriff 
had been the one to break faith. Every such boy 
is told that he will not be watched, and that if he 
thinks best to destroy the papers and go his way, 
no attempt will be made to follow him. This sure- 
ly is trusting him, but the method has more than 
vindicated itself. 

The ‘‘incorrigible’’ youth as a rule has not had 
achance. He has been crushed or warped by his 
environment. Change this, give the opportunity 
for expansion, and there is no incorrigible youth, 
but an individual instinct with good intent, train- 
ing for the responsibilities of manhood and eager 
to fit himself to meet them.’’ 

After all is not this the correct view to take of 
it. Have we not been too half-hearted, and should 
we not as long as ‘‘ the lamp holds out to burn,’ 
hold to the faith that when the proper appeal is 
made, the wanderer will return. 


Ir will be a great relief to everybody 
to learn that the illness of Miss Keller 
was not nearly s»> serious as at first 
supposed, and that she is already well 
on the road to recovery. Hers has been a life in 
which the tax upon the vital forces has been very 
heavy. Spurred on by vaulting ambition and in- 
domitable will, she has labored ceaselessly, and 
has already reached intellectual heights which 
few of her more favored sisters can ever hope to 
attain. There are limitations however, to all 
human effort, and the lesson of her recent indis- 
position will have been wholly lost if she does not 
in future devote to the development of a sound 
body a part of the time she has hitherto spent, 
almost wholly, in the broadening of that most 
marvellous mind of hers. 


A Note of 
Warning. 


THE letters from Egypt written by 

In Happy Mr. Charles Fay, for the Rochester 

Vein. Advocate, are singularly good. They 

are not only of great interest to the 

children to whom they are addressed, but, as 

well, to the general reader who has any love for 
travel. 


All Fools’ Day. 


The custom of celebrating April Fools’ day had 
its origin in France about the middle of the six- 
teenth century. At that time France changed her 
calendar so that the year should begin on January 
1 instead of April 1, as had been customary pre- 
vious to that time. Under the old system April 1 
was devoted to making calls and bestowing gifts 
in celebration of the new year. Naturally, with 
the change in the calendar, it was several years 
before every one became adjusted to the new ar- 
rangement. Many amusing mistakes were made 
in consequence, and people got into the way of 
playing jokes on their neighbors on April 1 for 
the express purpose of deceiving or fooling them, 
with the result that the day soon became known 
as ‘‘ All Fools’ day.’’ 


School ar ity 


The usual pranks were played on the 1st. 


Everybody is expecting a box on ‘‘ Egg Day.’’ 


Mrs. Throckmorton was a most welcome visitor 
last week. 


Charles Quigley and Frank Mesick are among 
our best trained athletes. 


Mr. Walker had three evening study hours last 
week, certainly a full share. 


Mr. Robert Maynard, of Yonkers, N. Y., was a 
recent visitor with Mr. Porter. 


Lily Hamilton is promised a visit from her 
brother ‘‘ some Sunday soon.’’ 


Nobody appreciates a letter fron. home more 
than Helen Harrison or Fannie Brown. 


Clara Breese was the guest of Miss Deputy, at 
Glenolden, Pa., for two days last month. 


Elsie Hudson and her papa and mamma will 
leave for Europe in April to be gone until Au- 
gust. 


The date of our trip to Philadelphia has not yet 
been selected, but it will probably be some day in 
April. 


Mr. Miller, who has been spénding a few days 
in the pine woods, working off a cold, is with us 
again. 


Harry Redman has a great sense of wealth in 
the circumstance that he now has two brothers- 
in-law. 


Alfie Shaw has just recovered from a woefully 
black eye obtained by butting Alfred Baimlin on 
the head, 


Carl Droste says the Infirmary is the nicest in 
the world, but he does not want to see it again 
this year. 


A gold belt-pin, a present from her sister, 
gladdened the heart of Jennie Clauss, one day, 
last week, 


Vincent Metzler was found in the telephone 
booth, the other day. We wonder who he was 
telephoning to, 


Charles Beader is getting to be a great reader. 
He is at present deeply interested in a life of 
Daniel Webster. 


Theodore Eggert says that he will never be 
satisfied until he has an auto that will makea 
hundred miles an hour. 


Eddie Bradley is becoming quite an expert in 
pyrography. He has just finished a Gibson Girl 
for his sister that is a work of art. 


The children are seeking our lawns more and 
more each day, and the imbibition of the out-of- 
door air is already having its effect. 


From the way Alfred Baimlin handled a satchel 
which his mother brought him on a recent visit 
its contents must have been precious. 


Master Frank Penrose, who went home with 
the whooping-cough some time ago, came back 
last week, reporting complete recovery. 


In the temporary absence of Miss Stevenson, 
Mrs. Fessler has been carrying on the work of 
the Embroidery and Millinery Department. 


Otto Reinke is one of our foremost base-ball 
enthusiasts, He has picked Pittsburg as the 
winner of the pennant, the coming session. 


Joseph Adlon took a flying trip home to spend 
his patron Saint’s day with his papa and mamma 
and returning reported a splendid visit. 


Owing to the illness of Sister Veronica there 
was no Sunday School for our boys and girls at the 
Immaculate Conception, on Sunday afternoon. 
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Forty new books, including Miss Muhlbach’s 
Historical Romances and Plutarch’s Lives have 
been added to our library during the past month. 


Frieda Heuser and Cornelia DeWitte can tell 
you exactly how many days it will be till their 
mamimas will meet them at the station in New- 
ark. 


Minnie Brede, Maude Griffith, Vallie Gunn and 
Hattie Alexander are still vying in an effort to 
outweigh each other. Thus far Maude is in the 
lead. 


The girls are two points ahead in the chapel 
examinations, thus far, but the boys are close 
after them and they'll have to look after their 
laurels. 


Rev. Sanford Nichols the new pastor of the 
Hamilton Ave. M. E. Church, which many of our 
boys and girls attend, preached his first sermon on 
Sunday. 


Charley Mohn has the keenest of eyes. He 
finds more lost articles around the grounds in the 
course of a month than all the other pupils put 
together. 


A child telling that the water had frozen also 
that his teacher had shaken one of his class-mates 
says ‘‘the ice is selfish’’ and ‘‘Miss Blank arrest- 
ed Frank,’’ 


Mr. Lloyd’s ability to tell interesting stories is 
shown bv the rapt attention the children give 
when he takes the rostrum. His last lecture was 
about Canute. 


Edith Hall's brother came to visit her and great 
was our surprise to see that this brother was none 
other than Willie Hall who attended school here 
several years ago. 


Clara Breese had a pressing invitation to a 
party by the Lockwoods of Philadelphia which 
she accepted. She enjoyed herself so hugely that 
we are all envious. 


Mr. Walker’s son Eldon was one of the two 
representatives of the University of Pennsylvania 
at the recent conference of College men with 
President Roosevelt. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harrison and a brother came to see 
little Otto, one Sunday last month. Otto is our 
baby but he acted anything but a baby when his 
family took leave of him. 


A pair of robins lit in the yard one day, week 
before last, but, apparently, decided that it was 
too cold a place to build in and hied themselves 
away presumably to warmer climes. 


Dr. Lockwood, gave an illustrated lecture on 
‘The Pilgrims,’’ the evening of the 16th. Up- 
wards of a hundred views were presented and the 
entertainment was greatly enjoyed by all. 


Helen Harrison's mother came to see her March 
7th and brought her ribbons galore and an um- 
brella sent by an uncle. Aside from these, like all 
fond mothers, she brought Helen good things to 
eat. 


It is evident that the children are fond of receiv- 
ing letters and it is interesting to observe how 
they cherish the missives of ancient date, 
parading them to the public gaze every now and 
then. 


A little party of our boys took a flying trip to 
Mount Airy on Saturday. They were much 
impressed by the great School for the Deaf there, 
and cannot say too much of the hospitality of Dr. 
Crouter. 


The present monitors are Wm. Flannery, 
Charles Quigley, Frank Parella, Willie Henry, 
Robert Logan, Mary Sommers, May Martin, and 
Martha Hayes, and a more efficient lot of boys 
and girls never took part in the government of a 
school. 


Mary Sommers was slightly indisposed recently 
and a change of residence was necessary. It is 
never a hardship for any of the children to go to 
the hospital as life there is made so attractive that 
they are always loathe to come back to school any 
too soon, 
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One of the children received a letter from home 
and among the remarks was this: ‘‘ Dear John, 


. you will have to excuse me for not writing before 


this for I am always B. B.”’ 
what B. B. means? 


Can any one tell us 


There was a case of bumping the bumps when 
Alfred Baimlin and Alfred Shaw had a head on 
collision. Judging from their appearances short- 
ly after, they looked as if they had been in a scrap, 
and laid up for repairs. 


The robins and blue birds are not the only har- 
bingers of spring. We knew ofits early approach 
by the innumerable tops that were spun on the 
premises and not to slight the girls we also men- 
tion their skipping ropes. 


A teacher who had made a drawing of crazy 
patch-work on the board thinking the children 
might get a clearer idea of it was told by one of 
them that the State of New Jersey with its counties 
made a better crazy patch-work. 


The little package from home that was handed 
Mable Snowden a few days ago proved to be a 
pretty pair of kid gloves, and those who under- 
stand Mabel’s love for the beautiful will know 
how much she appreciated them. 


How some of the boys would appreciate their 
patches, darning, and missing buttons that had 
been replaced if they only knew that this kind of 
work was done by Nellie Tice, Marie Sieben, 
Teatsche Elizinga and Maud Thompson. 


Dawes Sutton, together with his father, did the 
town recently. He had the distinguished privi- 
lege of stopping at the hotel and going to the thea- 
tre, all in one night. Whether they painted the 
town red or not we have failed to-ascertain. 


We thought that washing and ironing was a 
woman's perogative, but it seems that our boys 
are usurping that privilege. They now wash and 
iron ties besides other accessories of their ward- 
robe. Itis never too late to mend or wash or 
iron. 


Our sympathies go out deeply to Alfred Baimlin 
in that he grieves over the death ofa little sister 
who died of diptheria recently. It was still sadder 
to deprive him of the privilege of attending the 
funeral, owing to the danger of exposure to the 
disease. 


We heard of some rapping lately produced by 
some of the enterprising boys of the school by 
means of a broom so adjusted as to slam on the 


floor. The broom may have suffered but the 
noise was immense. Never mind, the object was 
attained. 


During the recent indisposition of Mrs. Haw- 
kins, it became necessary for Mrs. Porter to 
remain with her for a few days. Mrs. Stevenson 
acted as substitute in the kindergarten, perform- 
ing the duties of the position with rare tact and 
efficiency. 


Miss Adams has been given a two months leave 
of absence and Miss Grace Koehler has taken her 
place as supervisor of the girls. Miss Koehler 
has had a large experience with children and has 
already found a warm place in the hearts of our 
little ones. 


We had wondered what had become of Lily Gano 
and were despairing of ever hearing of her again 
when Clara Breese received her photograph. We 
were surprised to see how she had outgrown the 
last impression she left which was long curls and 
short dresses. 


It is not altogether as a religious festival that 
Minnie Brickwedel is looking forward to Easter. 
The promise of a spring gown and hat, at that 
time, appears to have something to do with the 
pleasure with which she is anticipating the close 
of the Lenten season. 


Frank Penrose came back last month having 
recovered sufficiently from a case of whooping 
cough It was not in evidence that any one had 
laid eyes upon him while convalescing but strange 
to relate he was reported to be looking well. 
Seeing him again in the flesh sustains the report. 
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The Kansas Star reprinted an interesting 
article concerning Commissioner James R. Gar- 
field, Chief of the Bureau of Corporations, Division 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor. The 
President and Mr. Garfield are great personal 
friends and the story of Mr. Garfield's career 
from College to Congress and to his present 
eminence ends with something to the effect, 
«Keep your eye on James Rudolph Garfield.” 

ad 

The present writer began ‘‘ keeping his eye on 
the Hon. James Rudolph Garfield”’ just twenty- 
two years ago and it came about in an odd way. 
-‘T had business that kept me for six weeks during 
a very rigid New England winter at Williams- 
town, Mass. Williamstown, of course, means 
Williams College, for that’s all there is to Wil- 
liamstown, but the college makes the town an ideal 
place—totally different from colleges located in 
large cities like Yale, Harvard and ‘‘U. P.’’— 
different too from Princeton, Amherst and Wesle- 
yan, each of which is located in a town. Wil- 
liams has practically no town at all, and life there 
would be dull indeed, but for the Willianis 
ea boys. ” 

The Kellogg house, in those days a delightful 
old-fashioned country inn, was my temporary 
home, and next door is the quaint stone fraternity 
house of the Alpha Delta Phi’s, who enjoyed the 
lead in the fraternities, though I think the 
«‘ Kappa Alphas’’ and the ‘‘ Dekes’’ did not con- 
cede this. 

The ‘‘ Alpha Deltas’’ took their meals at the 
Kellogg and after my first meal there I felt a 
tremendous sense of loneliness and wondered 
how I was going to get through six weeks of it. 

I just started a ‘‘smoke’’ and was about to 
start reading when a young man addressed me. 
I explained my position, what I was doing there 
and without more ado he invited me to go next 
door, up to his rooms, where he pointed out 
quite an extensive library and told me to make 
myself at home at any time. Thanking him, I 
opened a book with an inviting title and on the 
fly leaf was a book plate with the motto: 


“INTER FOLI FRUCTA.”’ 
and the name: 
“JAMES A. GARFIELD.” 


One of my father’s favorites explained the 
young man, and then for the first time I knew 
that it was one of the two sons of President Gar- 
field-who was entertaining me. I did not know 
which one until later in the evening when his 
brother came in and he introduced me saying, 
‘*my brother Harry.”’ 

After graduating both young men studied 
in law and commenced practice in Cleveland. 
‘‘Brother Harry’’ is now Professor Garfield of 
the Political Science Department of Princeton 
University. As I looked at matters when they 
were Juniors at Williams, the present professor 
of Political Science was on the foot-ball team and 
if any one had made a prediction then, it would 
have suggested that their present positions in the 
world would be exactly the reverse of what they 
are, that is, any suggestion as to the occupation 
in life twenty years after graduation would have 
the Professor in Washington to-day, and the Chief 
of the Bureau of Corporations would be ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor Garfield.’ 


It is an insight into Mr. Garfield’s character and 
genuine nobility this little incident of his taking 
the initiative in a matter that made my six weeks 
stay a delight, and readily found for me many 
other friendships. 


ae 
During the campaign in which James G. Blaine 
was defeated, the Williams College Republican 
Club paraded at Troy, North Adams, Hoosic 
Falls, and other places, and I usually went along, 
Mr. Harry Garfield was captain of one of the 
companies and his brother James was a private in 
another, and I recall at Troy some hoodlums 
stoned one of the college boys’ banners and if lam 
not mistaken pistol shots were fired, but the 
alignment of the ranks was not disturbed for an 
instant. 
s 


Late on election night we were all gathered at 
“(N. F’s’’ college book store where the telegraph 
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office was situated and because of my lack of 
hearing the boys found a place up front for me 
where I could read the messages as they came in. 

When it became evident that Blaine was defeat- 
ed the Garfield boys were deeply affected. Blaine 
had been like a father to them and was theclosest 
friend their father had. 

a 


This recalls my meeting with another man, a 
celebrity of the day in the sporting world, who 
was the hero of many a base-ball battle. 

One evening at supper, early in the following 
spring there was a new guest at my table—a big 
man with a big black moustache and so faras 
looks went, he did not appear to be sociable. 

When he saw others spell to me he appeared to 
be surprised, but he could use the alphabet well 
and after supper proposed a game of billiards, 
which he played well while I didn't. 

Next day a student laughingly joked me on the 
way ‘‘ Tim’’ played all around me. 


‘Tim who?’ I asked. 

‘Why, that’s Tim Keefe, pitcher of your New 
York team—he coaches our boys every spring and 
we all swear by him.”’ 

a 

And this brings me to the undoing of ‘‘ Mickey 
Welsh.’’ Smiling Mickey of Holyoke, another 
New York star of two decades ago. Welch was 
far from the college man type. He kept a wet 
goods emporium in Holyoke, I think, but he 
coached the Amherst college team each year. On 
one occasion before he joined for the season, the 
Ambherst team played the New Yorks on the Polo 
grounds and Keefe was the artist up against 
them. Welsh indulged in this pleasantry via 
Western Union wire: 


“T. J. KEEFE, POLO GrounDSs, NEW YORK. 
DEAR Tim :—Go a little easy on the Amherst boys to- 
day. I aman Amherst man myself. 
MICKEY.” 


The reporters got hold of the telegram and pub- 
lished it and Welch never coached Amherst again 
—they liked him all right as a coach but not as 
‘*one of em."’ 

ed 
NEW YORK. 


On Saturday evening March tenth, the League 
of Elect Surds gave their annual dinner at the 
West End Hotel. The Surds get a good share of 
the bright side of life, and of all their fixed 
events, none is enjoyed as is the annual dinner. 

The Menu was about the best ever laid before a 
gathering of the lodge, and the speeches had more 
‘‘ginger and snap’’ than is customary, but it was 
this feature that every body enjoyed, and was a 
refreshing departure from the set speeches usually 
made on such occasions. 


wt 

The Union League of Deaf-Mutes recently held 
a debate that settled, let us hope for all time, the 
momentous question as to whether inferior ani- 
mals have souls or not. The wise savants of this 
organization decided that they have. Not having 
been among the fortunate who who were present, 
I cannot say how the decision was arrived at, but 
it is good to have the matter settled once and for 
all. 

There are other questions of import that are 
still open, and we hope to see the Union League 
boys settle them all, so that the world can engross 
itself with less weighty concerns. 

a 

The Metropolitan club which was recently or- 
ganized as a purely social organization, and 
which welcomes all the deaf irrespective of creed, 
school, residence, or any other consideration than 
that they are self respecting deaf people who are 
anxious to join in furthering and upholding the 
Metropolitan’s idea of of equality. Non-mem- 
bers are allowed, for the present, to attend meet- 
ings and be lookers on, and no one is solicited to 
join. Two of the original members, who after- 
ward found they could not retain their member- 
ship, were given back their initiation fees, and this 
is a part of the square-deal policy the Metropol- 
itan has set out for itself. 

The constitution and by-laws are so simple 
that they will really serve as a guide in the con- 
duct of the club’s business, and it will not be 


hedged in with any of the red tape restrictions_ 

that the will prevent the will of the majority 

from prevailing, as it should. 
eae * 

The Guild room of St. Ann’s Church is still 
the scene of many interesting meetings got up 
for the benefit of the deaf, and the next event, 
other than those regularly scheduled for the 
‘“Tuesday nights’’ is a Japanese party on Satur- 
day evening, April 21st. 

: & 

On April 24, there will be a moving picture ex- 
hibition at the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, the proceeds of which are to be equally 
divided between the established homes for the 
deaf in the United States. The admission is fifty 
cents, and that ought to mean a big profit for so 
worthy a cause. 

Next in order is the Entertainment and Recep- 
tion of the Brooklyn Deaf-Mutes club, at Arion 
Hall, on Saturday evening, April 28th, and there 
will be a revival of the perennial ‘‘Humpty 
Dumpty, ’’ as well as other theatrical features well 
worth while. 


ALEx. L. Pacn. 


A RIDDLE 


Miss Gertrude Downey ;—I surmise 
That it will give you a surprise, 

To thus recieve a verse or two, 
From one who is unknown to you. 
Although we know each other not, 
To learn your name it was my lot, 
And ’though I know not what to say 
I’m writing to you any way. 


Didst take a trip to the big fair? 

Didst have a pleasant time while there ? 
Didst ride upon the “‘ Ferris Wheel,” 
And did it make you dizzy feel ? 

Say, did you see the air-ship fly 

Like a huge bird towards the sky ? 

And did you Helen Keller see ? 

And is she bright as claimed to be ? 


*‘ As with this vast old world we mix, 
We're both of us in the same fix, 

In that of senses, we’ve but four, 
While other people have one more."” 
Now, on this let your mind revolve, 
And, if you can, this riddle solve ; 

> Tis not so very hard ; I’m sure 

You can more knotty things endure. 


Say, have you read a lot of books ? 

And were they "bout some naughty crooks ? 
Or, were they just some tales of old, 

Of princess fair, and knights so bold ? 

Or, bout Him who was crucified, 

And who on Mount Calvary died, 

Then rose again on the third day, 

And drove eternal night away 

From those who in His name believe 

And who His gospel do recieve ? 


Didst see the book ‘‘ Poems and Prose,”’ 
And read its fun as well as woes? 

Velly glood’ as Ching Lee would say, 
Easy to understand things that way. 
There are some real fine gems of thought 
In it, by which much good is wrought ; 
Penned by those whose thoughts do rise 
To scénes so far beyond the skies ; 

On sordid things they do not dwell, 

Nor do they fear the fires of hell. 


Canst write a letter allin rhyme, . 
Or ‘patch it out” if given time.? 
And do you like a jingle, new, 

Like this I am enditing you? 

Could I but win the Muse o’ rhyme, 

I then could write in better time ; 
Though she doth some timesome my way, 
Yet I can ne’er get her to stay. 

1 often wish I could endite 

Nice jingles on some paper white 
Drink from the Muse ’s fount of wine 
And with the seers and poets shine. 


You'll find my name in the fifth verse 
Although ’tis not so very terse ; 

And in the sixth is my address— 

A town quite small, but you, I guess, 
Can use your wits as wellaseyes 
And draw them from their thin disguise. 
Then dip your pen into the ink 

And write and tell me if you think 

Such rhyming is of any good— 

That is “if you are in the mood.” 


P, S.—I have addressed you as a ‘“‘Miss,”’ 

It may be wrong, so I’ll say this— 

“That if a matron you should be, 

Why, all the same just write to me, 

And tell your hubby to write, too, 

Then I will write to him and you.” 

I’m sure you can nice verses write, 

For you’ve a mind that’s very ht, % 
So, won't you please to take the time 

And send an answer “all in rryme ?”” 


Dhiba is quite a dis- 
tance off across the ‘‘ Big 
Pond,’’ and yet I feel safe in 
saying that the deaf of the 
British Kingdom are always 
awake—that they never sleep—teel as safe as the 
individual who said that the sun never sets on 
British soil. Still I have a communication from 
one of the British public asking me ‘‘ Do the deaf 
of America learn anything. ’’ 

Now, if I was-to answer that question in the 
broad sense of its meaning, the entire space of 
half a dozen issues of the SILENT WorKER would 
be inadequate in which toanswerthe query. But 
looking at it in a different way we are apt to sus- 
pect that ‘‘ learn anything’’ means ‘‘ Have any of 
the American deaf risen to distinction ?’’ This, 


Educating 
the Public. 


too, admits of many questions and exceptions as . 


to the height of distinction meant. Not long ago, 
Mr. Douglas Tilden, the celebrated sculptor and 
author, claimed that America has produced no 
deaf-mutes who have risen to great distinction. 
We do not dispute his argument, but it is true 
that many of the American deaf have risen to 
prominence in many avocations in the arts and 
sciences, and when we consider that deaf-mute 
education in America is still young and in its 
experimental stage, the incentive held out to fu- 
ture generations of the deaf to exceed the promz- 
nence attained in the past by their ‘‘ brothers and 
sisters’’ will infuse into them that spirit of ambi- 
tion and enthusiasm which will create qualifica- 
tion strong enough tocarry them ontothe goal of 
success—to such a degree that it can be truth- 
fully said that America has produced deaf-mutes 
who have risen to great distinction. 

There are others better qualified to answer the 
question put to me by my English friend, but 
suffice to say, inasmuch as reference is made to 
the ‘‘ deaf of America,’’ that, collectively, the deaf 
of this country ‘are, intellectually, far above the 
deaf of England, France and Germany.’’ The 
authority for this assertion comes from the foreign 
delegates to our International Congresses of the 
Deaf, and they being among the brighest of the 
deaf of those countries, are competent to judge 
and bestow praise where true merit is manifest to 
a degree that to make a comparison, collectively, 
between the deaf of the respective countries in the 
Old World and America, would be superfluous. 
These foreign delegates claim that the superiority 
of the American deaf is due to the system of in- 
struction employed—the Combined System— 
while their countries are struggling along under 
the Oral System, which is narrow in its policy 
and does not reach deep enough to arouse the 
dormant forces in the minds of the youthful deaf 
pupils, nor admit of an understanding sufficient 
to give an impetus to progress. 

Many of the public may be misled following the 
lead taken by the American Association for the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, (an organized 
body of oral advocates) and they may feel very 
sure that such exorbitant precautions taken with 
‘‘show pupils’’ to impress upon their zfedligence 
the superiority of the ‘“‘Oral System’’ alone over 
all other known methods of instructing the deaf, 
requires an enormous outlay of money, which 
comes from private sources, If the various State 
Institutions had money to burn, and spent it 
by sending ‘‘show pupils’’ about the country 
educated under the Combined System, I feel quite 
suré that this means of “ educating the public’’ in 
the true sense of the word, would have such a 
demoralizing effect upon the misleading state- 
ments, untruths, and inadequacies of the pure oral 
method as expounded by its champions, as would 
lead to a doing away with pinching and torturing 
of the ‘‘ oral deaf show pupils’”’ altogether. Asit 
is, when I think of these traveling bands of ‘‘ oral 
show pupils,’’ I am led to recall the bands of 
Yoddlers who travel from one watering place to 
‘nother on the Continent— they amuse the public, 
‘ut they do no good. 
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The best argument of all is that of our foreign 
educated deaf, who are honest enough to confess 
to the superiority of the American deaf taught 
under a combination ofall known methods. The 
Combined System is a safe and sane system—it 
does not require donations of $100,000, or for that 
matter, a million, to infuse interest in its further- 
ance—it will always be a safe guide for all true 
and sane instructors of the deaf to follow, the only 
reimbursement for doing so being the grateful and 
lasting gratitude of the deaf fortunate enough to 
enjoy the understanding and benefits conferred by 
that system. R. E. MAYNARD, 


Typical Childen of 
Deaf Parents 


SWEET, winsome child of ten years of age 
is Ruth Cecilia, the only daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. E. Comp, of Omaha, Nebraska, 

Her hair is of auburn tint and her eyes are 
velvety brown. 

She has attended school right along ever since 
she was six years old. In school she holds her 
own with other children. More than once has 
her teacher, who, by the way, is the principal, 
sent the ‘‘little assistant’’ as she is called, to keep 
order in classes below her own during the momen- 
tary absence of teachers. 

At this early age she shows a talent for rhym- 
ing. 

Like her mother she has artistic inclinations. 
She daubs in water colors remarkably well for a 
little girl. She is passionately fond of reading. 
Even before she could read, books had a great at- 
traction for her, and she would make for book 
counters in stores. There her mother, in search 
for her, would find her lovingly fingering the 
books. She also shows appreciation of good 
music. Her parents intend to give her all advan- 
tages possible along the educational line. 

Her ambition is to become a successful teacher 
of the deaf. 


Rutty Ceciiia Comp. 


Charles Owen Comp, the son, a cherub of six, 
sturdy and strong, is a chip of the old block and 
his mother's boy. He believes in fighting his 
own battles. 

He attended the kindergarten off and on for a 
year and entered last fall into the first-grade with 
children who had been in the kindergarten two 
years or more. 

His ambition is to be a lawyer. Both he and 
Ruth speak to their parents who are expert lip- 
readers and good talkers. 

Both Ruth and Charlie in their baby days said 
and did cute and remarkable things, which go to 
prove that children of deaf parents are in no wise 
different from children of hearing parents. Like 
all other children they ask endless questions— 
clever and more or less unanswerable. 
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CHARLES OWEN COMP. 


Mr. and Mrs. Comp were educated in the Tlli- 
nois school in the good old days of combined 
method under Dr. Philip Gillett. 

Mr. Comp is a member of the faculty of the 
Nebraska School for the Deaf. 

Mrs. Comp was Eva Owen, a successful teacher 
for some years in the Kansas and Nebraska 
schools. 


Hints for Boys. 


A gentlemen advertised for a boy to assist him 
in his office and nearly fifty applicants presented 
themselves before him. Out of the whole num- 
ber he selected one and dismissed the rest. ‘‘I 
should like to know,”’ said a friend, ‘‘ upon what 
greunds you selected that boy without a single 
recommendation !’’ ‘‘You are mistaken,’ said 
the gentleman ;: ‘‘hehasagreatmany. He wiped 
his feet when he came in and closed the door, show- 
ing that he was careful; gave up his seat to that 
old lame man, showing that he was thoughtful ; he 
took off his cap when he came in, answered my 
questions promptly and respectfully, showing that 
he was polite and gentlemanly; he picked up a 
book which I had purposely laid on the floor and 
replaced it on the table, while all the rest stepped 
over it or shoved it aside: and he waited quietly 


for his turn, instead of pushing or crowding, 


When I talked with him, I noticed his clothes were 
carefully brushed, his hair in nice order and teeth 
as white as milk, and when he wrote his name I 
noticed his finger nails were clean, instead of being 
tipped with jet, like that handsome little fellow in 
the blue jacket. Don't you call these letters of 
recommendation? I do; and I would give more 
for what I can tell about a boy by using my eyes 
ten minutes than by all the recommendations he 
can give me.’'—Scientific American. 


It is said that the Garret Bill, which has been “ killed ” 
so many times in Congress, has been re-introduced. The 
bill asks that body for $100,000 for the purpose of 
establishing a school for the training of prospective oral 
teachers of the deaf. 

We hope that our law makers will have the good sense 
to lay the bill on the shelf, for we feel that such an 
expenditure is extravagant and unnecessary. Right in 
Washington there is a college for the deaf where about five 
young hearing graduates of various colleges are re- 
ceived each year and given the training necessary to make 
successful teachers of them. Then wherefore this waste ? 

Why not, if necessary to train a greater quota of teach- 
ers, give the money to the college where the broadest me- 
thods are imparted by the experienced professors in 
charge? Do the promoters of the bill realize that they 
are telling Dr. Gallaudet, whom all the deaf love so dearly 
for his unselfish devotion to their cause, and whom the 
most eminent educators of the deaf the world over 
recognize as the formost authority on the subject of deaf- 
mute education, right under his nose that even though 
he has solved the question of the higher education of 
the special class of people to whom he caters, that not- 
withstanding the fact that two hundred deaf men and 
wonien have received degrees after completing the col- 
legiate course, and even though they all have been emi- 
nently successful in life, some rising to be educators 
themselves, some becoming chemists, lawyers, scientists, 
bankers, ete., he is all wrong and that they are all right? 
Well, that is what the bill professess—therefore we wish 
for it the fate that it deserves. And may its doom be 
final.—-Norik Dakota Banner. 
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Pennsylvania. 


3 


UITE a number of parties and socials were 

held here immediately before the beginning 

= of Lent, although the advent of the sombre 

season does not seem to have caused any apparent 
let-up in gaieties. 


Early in the last month, a number of the 
friends of Mr. Harry E. Stevens being reminded 
that he was getting old, repaired to his home in 
Merchantville. N. J., on Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 4th, where Mrs. Stevens assisted by Miss 
Ritchie and our amateur deaf caterer, Henry R. 
Smith, had prepared an elegant dinner as a sur- 
prise. The time passed quietly as became the 
day. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry R. Smith, who have made 
_ Philadelphia their home for the past five years or 
so, have finally shook the dust of the city and re- 
moved to Reading where Henry has a better posi- 
tion. He has always been in demand among the 
silent folks as a caterer when he gave satisfac- 
tion, Our good wishes go to him in his new 
home. 


Mr. Arthur C. Manning, one of the teachers at 
the Mt. Airy school, entertained the members of 
the Clere Literary Association with a lecture on 
“‘The Southern Negro,’’ in the Guild Room of 
All Souls’ Church on the evening of Friday, Feb- 
ruaty 8th. It was unusually interesting, not 
only because it was told in an interesting manner, 
but also because it was told from the standpoint 
ofthe Southerner. Mr. Manning was born and 
brought up on a Georgia farm and was brought 
into quite intimate relations with his subject 
from early infancy. He also had some very 
decided opinions about the Civil War and Gen. 
Sherman’s March to the Sea, in particular. Dur- 
ing the war, Mr. Manning’s father was a boy of 
nine upwards and from him Mr. Manning had 
many very vivid recollections of the dreaded days, 
now happily over. 


We were treated to another good lecture on the 
evening of February 15th, by Mrs. Robert C. Wall. 
Mrs. Wall, who before her marriage was Miss 
Boyer, taught for a number of years in the old 
Pine and Broad Streets school. Her lecture, or 
reading, was from Longfellow’s ‘‘ The Courtship 
of Miles Standish.”’ It was told ina quiet but 
entrancing manner. Mrs. Wall showed that she 
is a something of master of the sign-language. 


A very pleasant little party was arranged by 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. T. Sanders, on the 17th of 
February, in honor of the eightieth birthday 
anniversary of the latter’s mother, Mrs. WwW. B. 
Swett, formerly of Beverly, Mass., but now liv- 
ing with her daughter in Mt. Airy. Only old ex- 
Fanwoodites were invited, as Mrs. Sweet, who 
was formerly Miss Margaret Harrington, attended 
School at the old New York Institution on 
Fiftieth street. Among those present were Mrs. 
Margaret J. Syle, and Messrs. Washington Hous- 
ton and Henry J. Haight. 

On the evening of Saturday, February 24th, 
Superintendent John P. Walker, of the Trenton 
School, treated a large attendance of the Local 
Branch at Harrison Hall to a graphic lecture on 
the lessons to be learned from the lowly life of 
the shepherd boy of Bethlehem, David. Mr. 
Walker is a favorite here, for many remember 
him affectionately as a teacher, friend and bene- 
factor, and for many years he moved in and 
out among us, not only as a teacher, but as a dis- 
interested friend. And even now that he has re- 
moved to Trenton, he is still seen here occasion- 
ally. 

After Mr. Walker’s lecture, the subject of more 
general and systematic support of the Home at 
Doylestown was discussed at some length. Final- 
ly it was decided to set apart the next regular 
meeting of the Local Branch, on Saturday, March 
31st, as a day on which all who would so pledge 
themselves might contribute one day’s wages for 
the support of the Home. 
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A pleasant birthday party was tendered to Mr. 
John A. Roach at his home on North Camac street 
by a large number of his friends, on Friday even- 
ing, February 23rd. 


On the evening of Washington’s birthday a 
pleasant little entertainment was given in the 
Guild Room of All Souls’ Church for the benefit 
of the Clere Literary Association. It was under 
the management of Mrs. George T. Sanders, 
assisted by Mrs. Viola King, Miss Susie McKin- 
ney, Miss Maggie Laird, and Messrs. Harry 
Gunkel, Geo. T, Sanders and John M. Wismer. 
Two plays ‘‘ Almost a Mormon *’and *‘ A Chang- 
ed Housewife,’’ were rendered, following which 
there was an ‘Auction of Bachelors,’’ the bid- 
ders using as a medium of exchange peanuts, in- 
stead of the usual coin of the realm, then soap 
bubble blowing, Miss Margaret Sanders win- 
ning the prize, a cup and saucer, for blowing the 
largest bubble. 


On the evening of Tuesday, March 27th, about 
thirty friends, old and new, of Mrs. A. P. Coulter 
gathered at her spacious home on Mt. Vernon 
street, to show her the respect and regard with 
which she is regarded by her old friends. Years 
ago, she was one of the valued teachers at the 
school on Pine and Broad streets and had endear- 
ed herself to all. Being herself deaf she was of 
course doubly attracted to those similarly afflict- 
ed. 


For some years past, she has not been in the 
best of health, being confined mostly to the house 
or her room, but this winter she was so niuch 
better, that with the consent of her daughter, her 
friends gathered as above stated. The excellent 
luncheon was served by the caterers Hanscom 
Brothers. 


Several other parties were recently given, of 
which we have only an inkling. On Saturday 
evening, February 24, a birthday party was given 
to Mrs. Joseph Rival, at her home on McClellan 
street, and on the following night, Mr. and Mrs. 
Spencer M. Hannold entertained a few friends at 
dinner in honor of the latter's birthday. 


On Saturday evening, March 3rd, Mrs. Sanders 
entertained a select number of friends in honor 
of -Mr. Sanders’ birthday. Meanwhile there 
were two other parties in progress in other parts 
of the city. 


The sister of Miss Emma J. Shields gave a 
surprise reception in her honor at their pleasant 
home in Germantown, while a number of the 
friends of Mr. W. A. Miles filed in to his home 
unannounced. Of coursea pleasant time was had, 
in spite of the heavy rain that poured almost un- 
ceasingly from early in the evening until the 
small hour of the morning. 


News reaches us that a little visitor has come 
to gladden the hearts and the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis A. Divine, of Nebraska. Mrs. Di- 
vine was formerly Miss Bella Stout of this city. 


Last night Mr. Cadwallader Washburn, of Min- 
nesota, but at present sojourning in New York 
city, gave a very graphic and of course highly 
interesting account of his part in assisting his 
brother to get news of the war between Japan and 
Russia and particularly of the fall of Port Arthur. 
He went minutely and graphically over the inci- 
dents of his interviews with the Japanese mili- 
tary officers in getting permission to move from 
one place to another, of his chartering a boat to 
bring news from Dalny to Chefoo and thence to 
the world; of his being shadowed by Japanese 
spies ; of being nearly blown up by a Japanese 
mine ; of his attempt to find Rohdzvenski and his 
squadron ; his cruising in the Torrid Zone, and 
experiences at Singapore and other points. The 
whole lecture was finished by a very graphic reci- 
tation in pantomime of how the Japanese rep- 
resents thunder. D. 

PHILADELPHIA, March 9, 1906. 


Thoughts from the tongue that slowly part, 
Glance quick as lightning through the heart. 
— Rokeby. 


Famous Deaf-Mute Athleties 
of Canada 


JAMES RIDDICK THE FOOTBALL TERROR. 


ANADA, the Land of the Maple, can, like any 
other country, boast of having her quota of 
famous athletes, both deaf and hearing, who have 
won laurel after laurel in any kind of out door 
recreation of this generation. Sports, when played 
in a clean, harmless and sportsmanlike way, are 
sure to elicit the admiration and confidence of 
every fair minded citizen. Though lacrosse is the 
national game of Canada, there are many other 
games or sports in which many of her sturdy sons 
and daughters have loomed up as most brilliant 
stars. In fact some of them take rank among the 
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greatest in the world, and though we have no 
mutes in Canada who can boast of a world’s 
championship title like Luther Taylor of the New 
York National Base-ball team, we havesome who 
have figured in great battles and championship 
matches as to bring them into the front ranks of 
athleticdom, and I hope to give their photographs 
and records from time to time in the SILENT 
Worker. In this epistle I will deal with our 
noted football player from Bonnie Scotland, who 
is considered one of the best football players in 
Canada today. 

Mr. James Riddick was born deaf and dumb in 
Partick, near Glasgow, Scotland, of humble 
parents. When he was twelve years old he started 
for school at Langside where he spent two 
years, after which he worked at farming and 
upholstering until this day. 

In 1900, he visited the Great Paris Exposition 
proceeding to Canada directly after. 

He has played in the following famous teams - 
Glasgow team, champions of Glasgow district. 
Renfrew team, champions of Renfrew district. 
Govan team, champions of all Scotland. He also 
played with the all Scotland team when they won 
the championship of Great Britain, and when he 
came to Canada he joined the Royal Scots when 
they won the Senior championship of Ontario. 
He is a valuable acquisition to the deaf-mutes club 
of Toronto, and boasts of nearly a dozen medals, 
gained by hard work onthecampus. Among his 
treasures which he highly prizes, is a gold ring 
studded with rubies, the gift of friends in Scotland 
on his departure for Canada. He has still youth 
and vigor in him and we may hear more of him in 
his triumph for additional laurels. 

HERBERT W. ROBERTS. 


Proctor’s 23rd Street Theatre. 


A glance at the bills that Mr. F. F. Proctor is presenting 
at his 23rd St. Theatre, which is now familiarly called, 
“The Home of Novelty,’ would indicate that he intends 
to keep his promise of o1.ly offering all star attractions to 
the patrons of this popular theatre. In view of this fact, 
Mr. Proctor will present in the near future, as he has in the 
past, such leading features, as, William Courtleigh, the 
protean actor; Dan McAvoy, the inimitable comedian ; 
Charles Evans, of ‘‘Parlor Match”’ fame ; Rose Wentworth, 
in a hair raising horse act; Girl With The Drum, one of the 
latest novelty acts; Fred Walton, the well known clown ; 
Salerno, the celebrated juggler; Frank Lynne, the famous 
Coster singer just from London, and several other large at- 
tractions. Mr. Proctor is sparing neither expense nor time 
in securing all the novelties airriving from Europe, in order 
that he may offer to the patrons of his Twenty-third Street 
Theatre, the cream of vaudeville. 


e With Our Exchanges « 


ConpucTEeD BY R. B. Lioyp. 


Edward P. Cleary, Treasurer to the Home Fund 
of the Illinois Deaf, has collected over $661 to date. 


Statistics show that while many hearing men 
have married deaf wives few hearing women have 
married deaf men. 


Wishing to be accurate in the matter of dates we recently 
had occasion to look up ‘“‘Pocahontas’”’ in the Century 
Dictionary. We were nearly floored to find that she had a 
tecord of 2:17%% and was said to have paced a trial heat in 
2:10.—Colorado Index. 


Mr. H. M. Bond, the instructor of printing at 
the Utah school is a veteran of the Civil War. 
So is Mr. Whelan, the instructor of shoemaking 
at the New Jersey school. 


The students at Gallaudet college who are printers have 
been working in the printing offices at Washington where 
the printersare onastrike. They say they need the money, 
which may be true, but they are doing much to get the union 
down on the deaf asaclass. The institution papers are all 
«ondemning the practice.— The Western Pennsylvanian, 


The Board of Trustees of the Georgia school 
recently granted Supt. Connor a leave of absence 
of six weeks on account of his health. He went 
to Florida, leaving his wife in charge of the 
office work. 


The editor received as a Christmas present, a fine China 
dish in the center of which is a fine painting of our 
Superintendent’s business block in Devils Lake. The plate 
and the impression were executed in Austria. No doubt 
this is the first instance where the Superintendent of a 
school for the deaf has been thus favored.— North Dakoia 
Banner. 


During the party in the dining room, February 22, two of 
our big boys broke one of the large panes of glass in one of 
the windows. They had to put in a couple of hours’ 
strenuous work on the wood pile, Saturday afternoon, to 
pay for it. It is a rule here that when school property is 
anjured or destroyed in play, those responsible must pay 
for the damage by “ working it off.’’—J/inn. Companion. 


The Missouri school has a plant for the manu- 
facture of ice and so is not dependent on the ice 
manany more. The New Jersey School is sup- 
plied with artificial ice by a local firm. The 
drinking water of the school is boiled and sub- 
sequently cooled with this ice. 


Mr. Argo of the Colorado school recently en- 
tered a sewing contest with one of the young lady 
students at the school, and was beaten. His for- 
feit was a two-pound box of bons which the young 
lady shared with her classmates. Mr. Argo will 
not enter any more contests with the fair sex. 


We hope our neighbors did not consider us lacking in 
the proper patriotic spirit on the twenty-second because 
we failed to display Old Glory. We tried to raise the flag 
bright and early Thursday morning, but the rope by 
which the flag is raised broke so we couldn’t get it to the 
top of its standard. The spirit was willing but the flesh 
was weak, especially when it came to shinning up that 
es staff a hundred feet from the ground.— North Dakota 

anner. 


Friday evening, Feb. 23, Shakespeares’ Mer- 
chant of Venice was presented at the Michigan 
School in the sign-language. Miss Williamson 
personated Shylock ; Mrs. Stewart, Portia; Mr. 
Steward, Antonio; Miss Leadbetter, Nerissa. 
The daily papers spoke in highly complimentary 
terms of the exhibition. The Daily Journal has 
this to say of the play: 


“About one hundred and fifty of Flint’s prominent 

Society people were at Brown Hall, Michigan School for 
‘the Deaf, last night, and witnessed one of the prettiest 
entertainments ever given on a local amateur stage. The 
presentation was Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, by 
‘the deaf teachers, and never were the beauties of the sign 
language more strikingly Pet eager The stage settings 
‘were cleverly arranged, and the costuming, designed and 
made by the teachers themselves, were handsome and a 
credit to the makers. 
. Though the work of each of the participants is deserv- 
ing of great credit, that of Miss Williamson, in the charac- 
ter of Shylock, should have especial mention. 
fine, her appearance being decidedly professional, and her 
= really superb. 

“The play was perfectly organized, and the training 
Something remarkable. As the words of the great play 
came from the lips of the interpreter, Miss Mary B. Beat- 
tie, they were also spoken in the rhythmetic motion of 
the voiceless language, the gestures being in perfect attune 
With the lines as read. The affair was unique in every 
er oc oe and was one thoroughly enjoyed by those 

nvited,’ 


She was - 
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The boys in the printing office of the Missouri 
school have just completed a new edition of Su- 
perintendent McKee’s Language Manual, and 
are now at work on Mr. McCue’s Arithmetic 
Manual. Mr. McCue is, we believe, Assistant 
Superintendent of the Missouri school. The pa- 
per issued by the school is a fine one and a credit 
to the institution. 


The Mississippi School has a fine new building 
which is said to be with the exception of the capi- 
tal, the best State building in Mississippi. The 
plans were suggested by Dr. Dobyns who visited 
many of the schools for the deaf in this country 
before submitting his ideas to the trustees and 
building committee, and they were accepted with- 
out change or suggestion. 


A Kansas woman, Mrs. A. J. Stanley, of Lincoln, has been 
awarded a prize of $250 by a Boston firm for the best answer 
to the question, ‘“‘What Contitutes Success ?’’ She wrote: 
“He has achieved success who has lived well, laughed often 
and loved much ; who has gained the respect of intelli- 
gent men and the love of little children; who has filled 
his niche and accomplished his tasks; who has left the 
world better than he found it, whether by an improved 
poppy, a perfect poem or a rescued soul ; who has never 
lacked appreciation of earth’s beauty or failed to express 
it; who has always looked for the best in others and 
given the best he had; whose life was an inspiration ; 
whose memory a benediction.”’ 


Florida School ought to have better and larger 
buildings. The present ones seem from what we 
hear now and then, to be very inadequate and un- 
satisfactory. A recent fire destroyed their stable 
and the live stock therein. The loss was stated to 
be $10,000, which causes the School Herald to re- 
mark: ‘‘We have about eight acres of land, 
worth about $3000. This leaves us with build- 
ings valued at $12,000.—a $10,000 stable and a 
$2,000 administration and school building!”’ 


The Legislature has voted our annual appropriation of 
$45,000, with an extra 10,000 for special purposes. We 
asked for $12,500 to be expended in the purchase of ad- 
ditional pasture land, improving our heating plant and 
building a brick stable. We have already bought the land, 
and after the new steam pipes are laid there will be a 
balance of the $10,000 on hand, but not enough to build 
the stable. The Superintendent thinks, however, that 
he can supplement the balance with receipts from the 
shops and thus be able to carry out his original plans. 
We have the shops to thank for many little improvements 
that have been made about the building in late years. 
Our electric plant which was installed two years ago at 
a_ cost of $1,800 was paid for out of shop receipts.— 
Goodson Gazeite. 


Superintendent Driggs of the Utah school hav- 
ing been invited by the school authorities of 
American Fork to give a denionstrative lecture 
upon the education of the deaf and the blind, took 
with him two pupils from the blind department 
and three from the department for thedeaf. With 
these pupils demonstrations were given of read- 
ing, music and typewriting. Samples of needle- 
work, shoemaking, blacksmith, and carpentry 
were also shown. The exhibition was a great 
success judging from the crowded house and the 
complimentary remarks of the people prepent. 


Below we give a few selections from sentences written 
by pupils trying to incorporate the italicized words into 
sentences. 

“Robert Stoker cut his razor with his face and “ac- 
cident’.”’ 

Mabel Stamfield has a ‘accident’ on her head.” 

Rose Lytle and Effie Gould had quarreled with the 
other girls. They are “‘anger’ .”’ 

““Allsey Weldon was ‘bitten’ her mouth by Toolie 
Neil’s chin 3 or 4 weeks ago.” 

“Anna Bendele has been ill, and ‘lies.’ in beds.’ 

“When we go to bed time, and ‘lain’ in beds.” 
rs “Willie Bufter was ‘accident’ his fingers were by bread- 

nife.”’ 

“A few girls ‘anger’ with another girls and made them 
to be quiet.’”’—ZLone Star. 


Mr. and Mrs. McAloney returned from their trip 
through Southern California Tuesday noon, The trip 
extended over almost three weeks, and they visited Los 
Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco and other interesting 
— Mr. and Mrs. McAloney are enthusiastic over the 

auty of the country and mildness of the climate, but all 
the same they were glad when they struck the mountain 
climate of Montana on their return. As members of the 
Montana Press Association they were shown every court- 
esy in all the places they visited. While in San Diego, 
they tried to locate Dr. and Mrs. J. N. Tate, of Faribault, 
Minn., but were unable to find them. Among the Montana 
people they saw, were Judge and Mrs. Warner, Mr. Beck 
of Missoula and Mrs. Henry Frank, of Livingston. While 
in San Francisco Mr. and Mrs. McAloney visited the state 
school for the deaf and blind at Berkeley, which is across 
the bay from San Francisco and on their return they 
cape at Ogden and visited the Utah state school for the 
deaf and blind.— Rocky Mi. Leader. 
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The new superintendent of the Washington 
school at Vancouver, Mr. T. Clarke, has intro- 
duced the innovation of seating boys and girls 
together at the same table at mealtimes. He 
thinks that this will improve the manners of the 
pupils. We think the same plan prevailed in 
some of the other schools. We believe it has been 
abandoned in some where it was tried, but that is 
no argument against it. Some schools have a 
much larger proportion of pupils susceptible to 
good influences than others. We hope Mr. Clarke 
will find the new arrangement to work satis- 
factorily. 


The city of Versailles, France, has the fortune (or the 
misfortune, as the deaf say) of possessing a national school 
of horticulture. Last July ninth about five hundred stud- 
ents of the school, on finishing their year’s work, met in a 
hotel where they gavea banquet. The gaiety of the dinner 
somehow put mischief intotheir heated heads. So on leav- 
ing the hotel, they marched along wildly till they reached 
the statue of Michel de 1’ Epee. What pranks they played 
during their night spree no one could tell. The next morn- 
ing it was found that the boys had done a shameful thing. 
Somebody climbed up to the statne and put clothes thereon, 
thus casting ridicule on the noble abbe. The boys then 
celebrated their escapade in a low improper style of comedy. 

It is said that the statue has been more or less defaced 
before. It is mainly attributed to the surroundings where 
the statue is unfortunately placed. Itis near where the abbe 
was born, but it is not in a section that visitors frequent. 
The deaf and the friends of the deaf have protested through 
the press that the statue should be transferred to a prom- 
iment place, especially somewhere by a cathedral in order to 
protect it from degradation and vandalism.—Ca/. Vew's. 


A friend of ours, a graduate of Gallaudet College, and a 
most intelligent and observing young man, tells us that at 
one time his occupation led to his residence not far from 
a school for the deaf. He visited it occasionally. He 
was given free access to the manual department, but was 
not allowed to visit the oral department. We have heard 
the same story from more than one source. Deaf visitors 
of intelligence and discrimination are not wanted in some 
oral schools. Another friend once told us that on visiting 
a. large oral school, he wished very much to attend the 
chapel execrises. But, though he went to the school sev- 
eral times, he was not given the opportunity he desired. 
Why are conditions so? What have the oralists to be 
ashamed or afraid of that they should not wish their work 
to be open to the light of day? Work that is carried on 
behind closed doors is always open to suspicion. If the 
oral method is such a godsend to the deaf, why not give 
the educated deaf a free chance to investigate it and be 
convinced? The combined system schools have nothing 
to conceal. All their work is open to the broad light of 
day. Can it be that the oral schools, like the trusts,fear- 
the results of too much publicity ?--Minnesofa Com- 
panion. 


This is an age of scientific achievement. Great ad- 
vances have been made in the application of electricity, 
in surgery and sanitation, as well as in many other lines 
of human achievement; but the needs of the teachers 
have not been met. The stream of new school books 
continues to flow. The progressive educator devises and 
puts into operation new schemes of study ; new ways of 
tickling the intellectual faculty so as to induce responsive 
action. 

There is a story of an ignorant man, suddenly grew rich 
in oil, who sent his daughter to a boarding school. In due 
time the principal reported to the father that the daugh-~ 
ter’s slow progress seemed to be due to want of capa- 
city. The father replied, “If she hasn’t got a capacity, 
buy her one.” This method has not been found prac- 
ticable in such cases and teachers have been compelled 
to devise other methods of relief. 

We have heard of an electric spanker. but have never 
seen it tested, and do not approve of any such method of 
stimulating mental activity. The X-ray so valuable in 
surgery has not been called into use to solve educational 
problems. 

Might it not be well for some university department of 
psychology and child study to make a laboratory search 
for the microbe, germ or bacillus of mental inertness : and 
meantime could not the difficulty be, in part, met bya 
hypodermic scientifically devised with graded solutiuns of 
energy ?—Marviand Bulletin. 


The teachers of to-day have often marveled at the results 
obtained by the teachers of a generation ago. While we 
consider their methods old fashioned in many respects they 
frequently accomplished in a course of from six to eight 
years what it takes us twelve years to do. The fact that 
several hours of the pupil’s time are now taken up with 
manual training that were formerly given to class room 
work, does not entirely account for the difference. 

Signs were then used freely inthe classroom. We regard 
signs as a serious handicap in the acquisition of language 
and we must look for the secret of their success elsewhere. 
They required more memorizing than we do. They thonght 
that a memorized page was a benefit to the pupil whether 
he understood it or not. But we believe they owed their 
success mainly to the fact that they kept language constant- 
ly before their pupils’ eyes, The common test of good 
grammar is “Does it sound right?’’ The standard of the 
deaf must be “ Does it look right 2?” 

We have frequently visited school rooms where the 
boards were innocent of chalk. The teachers seemed to 
take pride in their spotless slates and spent the greater part 
of their time in making more or less intelligible faces at 
their pupils. Deaf children cannot absorb language from 
the cracks in the floor or from bare walls no matter how 
enthusiastic the teacher may be. 

The teachers thirty years ago used more chalk than we do. 
In the war of the methods we forget that writing is super- 
ior to either spelling orspeech. Let us be old fashioned in 
one respect at least and keep our boards full of English.— 
Colorado Index, 
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Wm. H. Murphy & Co. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SUPPLIES 


FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 
WE KEEP IN STOCK WHAT 
.+«OTHERS HAVE NOT.... 


All Brands of Dry Plates, Eastman 
Film, Premo Film Packs 


AN UNEQUALED VARIETY 
OF MOUNTS...«..++. 


AND MOUNTING PAPERS 


WM. H. MURPHY & CO. 
12 EAST 15TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
(3 Circulars Free on Application 4} 


Go to Trenton’s Home 

of Vaudeville for a pleas- 

ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


New Biograph 
Pictures 


Every Week. 


Always the best show 


in town 


Prices : 


Matinees - - = - 10,15 and 25 cents 
Nights - = = 15, 25, 35 and 50 cents 


The Deaf American 


The only popular independent weekly 
newspaper for the deaf in the world. 


Subscription (per year) 75 cents 


RUSSELL SMITH, Pub, 
383i Decatur Street, Omaha, Neb. 


THE SILENT WORKER. 
F, F. PROCTOR’S THEATRES. 


J. AUSTIN FyNES, GENERAL MANAGER 
Devoted to the Proctor Plan. 


The Proctor houses are not confined to one form of entertain- 
ment, Each house offers what experience has proven to be best 
liked. That’s a part of the ‘‘ Proctor Plan.”’ 

No matter what house you visit, there are certain distinctive 
features of cleanliness and comfort. The Proctor houses are 
something more than merely theatres. They provide for your 
convenience and entertainment, before, after and during the 
performance. Another part of the ‘‘ Proctor Plan.”’ 


Women and children unattended are made the especial charge- 


of the house staff. That’s more of the ‘Proctor Plan.” 

Offensive or suggestive Jerformances are not tolerated in any 
house. Still a part of the “‘ Proctor Plan.” 

In short. the *’ Proctor Plan” stands for what is best in the 
amusement fields, offered in houses well kept in every particu- 
lar and officered by men who have long experience in promot- 
= the comfort of the public. 

here are several houses in the Proctor plan. They offer 
= styles of entertainment, but only on: grade—the high- 
est. 


PROCTOR’S 5th AVENUE THEATRE. 
roadway and 28th street, N. Y. City, 
is devoted to the continuous performance policy. You are 
never too early nor too late. From 1.00 until 10:45 P.M. 
there is always something to interest. Standard plays and 
novelties are presented by the Proctor stock, with the best 
of the vaudeville specialists as well. 


PROCTOR’S 23d STREET THEATRE. 
West 23d street, N. Y. pos 
offers continuously between 12:30 and 10:45 P.M. & smart, 
clean vaudeville bill in which one may find all the new spe- 
cialties of value as well as the established favorites, 


PROCTOR’S 58th STREET THEATRE. 
58th street and 3rd Avenue, N, Y. City, 
is given over to the traveling combinations. The bookings 
ned the most meritorious attractions in comedy and melo- 
rama. 


PROCTOR’S 125th STREET THEATRE, 
houses another section of the Proctor Stock company. Two 
performances daily are given, in conjunction with leading 
vaudeville artists. 

PROCTOR’S THEATRE, Newark, N. J. 
offers the same high grade vaude ville bills as obtain at the 
23rd street Theatre. Afternoon and evening performances 
are given except on Sunday. 


PROCTOR'S THEATRE Albany, N. Y. 


is another house in which the best in vaudeville isseen at 
dally matinees and evening performances. 
PROCTOR’S THEATRE, Montreal, Can., 


provides the newest and best road attractions. Ferform- 
ances afternoon and evening. 


THE “PROCTOR PLAN” PROMOTES POPULARITY. 


Keith’s Theatres 


NEw YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
PROVIDENCE AND LONDON. 


Devoted to Mr. KetrH's original idea of 


Never-ending Amusement. 


pa-The best entertainers in all lines knock for admis- 
sion at the door of the Manager of the Keith Circuit. 
Only the best are engaged because only the best are 
good enough. 


par There’s no being ‘too late” or too early at Keith’s. 
There’s entertainment all the time. 


fe A blind man can enjoy it from hearing alone ; such 
is the ever present feast of melody. 


par-The constantly recurring pictures illustrating ‘‘ THE 
POETRY OF MOTION” in its highest development of- 
fers such a feast for the eye that can be deaf to all 
sounds, and still enjoy it. 


g-a~The word “‘Keith” is a synonym for ‘“excellence,’’ 
and when you pay for entertainment in a theater 
bearing that name you are sure to get the best pos- 
sible entertainment that can be provided. 


far While Mr. Keith’s ideas have been extensively 
copied, none have succeeded in stealing the ‘‘stand- 


ard of Merit’? that is coupled with the novelties 
produced under the Keith banner. 


Always 
All Star 
Vaudeville 


LHAMBRA 


ath Av & 126 St. 
Daily Mats. 25¢ 


YOLONIAL 


Broadway & 62 St. 
Daily Mats. 25¢ 


New York HIPPODROME 


Mangement THOMPSON & DUNDY 
MARVEL OF THE WORLD 


“A YANKEE CIRCUS ON MARS.” 


With Imperial Variety Circus 


and “THE RAIDERS.” 


DAILY MATINEES. 


Sick and Death Benefits 


May not be included in your 
profit and loss estimates for 
1906, but you can 


“Be a Wise Man Once 
a Month’ 


By joining and paying the 
small monthly dues which will 
guarantee these to you at the 
hands of 


Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf. 


Write for information to Room 
3, 77 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Do Tt Now. 


The Gaylor 


Photographic Stock 
House 


6 East 8th Street 
New York City 


Principal Headquarters for 
AMATEUR SUPPLIES 
KODAKS & FILMS 


Papers and Mounts 


Send for our Prices 


Correspondence solicited. We prepay 


charges 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE MARKS 
DESIGNS 


Copyricuts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 


invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,2¢r2roaas, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F ton, D. C, 


UNUSED PICTURE POST CARD 
EXCHANGE 


Alex. Williamson, Deaf and Dumb 
Building, Flinders Street, East., Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, Australia desires to 
exchange Australian Picture Post 
Cards of city views, natives, scenery, 


and notable public men, for British, 
United States, Canadian, French and 
foreign countries. Caricatures of 
notables will be acceptable, but no 
conics. 

PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN 


The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will buy 


of us each year. 
S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
TRENTON. 


Dry Goods and Millinery. 


F. S. KATZENBACH 


& CO., 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


- 


Grates 

Cile Heaters 
Ranges and 
Facings 


Hardware 
Heaters 


Mantels 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 

Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 

Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 
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John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 


ENGINES 


AND 


BOILERS 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 


CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


In a hurry 
(0 Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
nine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. : 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 


€. F. Hooper & Zo., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 
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GUNSON 


II7 AND 119 Eas? STATE STREET, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Outfitters to Men and Boy 


We carry the best of every thing and yet 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER THAN OTHERS 
In the Children’s Department you find 


the Newest Suits at 


$2.49, $2.98, $3.49, $4.00, $5.00, 6.00, $7.00 
Overcoats at $4 to $12. 
Underwear, Hats, Neckwear, Shoes, 
Wuists, and Shirts, too. Men’s and 
Young Men’s Suits in Stein Black, H. 8. 
aud M., E. F. F. and College Brand 
Makes, $7.50 to $27.50 


All the new style furnishings. 


HATS and SHOES 


A complete line of Trunks, Bags 
and Svit Cases 


— 


THE NEW JERSEYwowwwry 
State 

Normal and Model 

Schools 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 


Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model School 


It isa thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 


The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, ete. 


The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 


The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
‘gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 


For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 


J. M. GREEN. 
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The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


FIRST DISTRICT. 
EDWARD E. GROSSCUP GEORGE A. FREY 
SECOND DISTRICT. 
J. BINGHAM WOODWARD 
THIRD DISTRICT. 
EDWIN FLORANCE EDMUND WILSON 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
PERCIVAL CHRYSTIE 5. ST. JOHN McCUTCHEN 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
BEN]. H. CAMPBELL CHARLES E. SURDAM 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 
SWEETING MILES 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
EDWARD G. ROBERTSON EVERETT COLBY 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
T. O'CONOR SLOANE 
NINTH DISTRICT. 
WM. R. BARRICKLO 
TENTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM D, FORBES 


Officers gf The Board. 


SILAS R. MORSE 


Ww. 


FRANCIS SCOTT 
JAMES IL. HAYS 
ULAMOR ALLEN 


EDWARD RUSS 


FAMES Ly, HAYS. 5 iins Secs aen ies asetiee cavese ws President 
mr A PR sc Silda ss Suisse Vinee s sions ccnid Vice-President 
CHARLES J. “BAXTER. cece ccnececeneerwnecesees Secretary 


J. WILLARD MORGAN......Treasurer School for the Deaf 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March 31st, 1882, 
offers its advantages on the following conditions : 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the major 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freehoiders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address : 


John P. Walker, M.A., 


TRENTON, N. J. Superiniendent. 
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JOHN P. WALKER, M. A.......-5 5545 Superintendent 
THOMAS F. -HEARNEN.. «6 c0:.0:5 2000p oss. cesice es Steward 
MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS...........5. .... Matron 
B. HOWARD SHARDP............-. -Supervisor of Boys 
MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK....Asstiant Supervisor 
MISS JULIA E. ADAMS.........0.... Supervisor of Girls 
ELMER BARWIS, M.D...... .....Attending Physician 
CLARAIS. TINIAN ee ees Nurse | 
WBN A=o TSRAEE sce hos ss ee seule Secretary 


Academic Department. 


ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A. B. 
B. HOWARD SHARP 


MISS MARY D. TILSON | 
| MISS MARY R. WOOD 
MISS HELEN C. VAIT. 


OFFICERS AND 


Ce rane TORT ONAL RCE 


TEACHERS. 


MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 
MISS ADELADIE A. HENDERSHOT 
MISS MARIE L. DILLON 


Industrial Department. 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER .......... { Kindergarter: 

j and Drawing 
GRORGE. SB: PORTERS oss os ese style te asc aeigis Printing” 
J. 5. JOBNGON, «555 sacceaaurriswee sea as Wood-working 
WALTER WHALEN js iinactsscss at Senteass Shoemaking- 
MISS BERTHA “BILBEE yes iiisdacen is eons sevens Sewing” 
MISS KATHRYN WHELAN.......... Sewing, Assistant. 


MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON weer iowe A and 


Embroidery 


BLO. MLR kes ie eeasees Physical Director 


Every 6 60 minutes 
a train leaves 
New York for 
Philadelphia over 
the Reading Route 
New Jersey Cen- 
tral. 


Trains run direct to 
Reading Terminal 
withoutchange. 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 


Nobody at-St. 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the | 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 


Louis 


| C. RIBSAM & SONS, 
Narserymen, ee # 
| Florists and Seedsmen 


should ‘be without | 


PACH’S SOUVENIR GROUPS 
Banquet Group, 


Illinois 


French Government Building Group 


$1.50, $2 Each 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price 


ALEX. L. PACH 


935 Broadway, New York 


$1.25, 


DO YOU KNOW 


HOTTEL, pre ol Society 


Stationery 


odors, and no danger in 
Price $4.25 and $5.00 
Other good heaters at less prices, but we can’t and G 
awed 80 Many good things about them. Come and 
KAUFMAN’'S 


123 & 125 So. B t. 
35 Lafayette St. sh tenes 


Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke, No 
using. 


33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J oo 70 
New Jersey History TRUE AMERICAN 
OLY « Specialty | PUBLISHING COMPAN y 


TRAVER’S 
108 S. BROAD ST. 


BOOK STORE, 


Group 


School and Office Supplies 


14 NORTH WARREN STREET 


| Trenton, N. J. 


‘Broad and Front en 
RENTON, N. J. 


uae M. ATWOOD, 
Dealer in 
Fish, Game and Oysters 
|35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


STOLU’S cn 


1s 
| SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
| OUTDOOR SPORTS 
AND AMUSEMENTS. 


| 30 East State St., Trenton N, J. 


SAMUEL HEATH, 


WHOLESALE AND RRTAIL DEALER IN 


| 
Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 
334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


O tO nee. 
CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad 8t.,, 
and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 


